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/R. paspoapete Transportation Club. Wil- 
horn, Pres.; L. E, Stone, Secy. 

Jacksonville ‘Traffic Ciub. R. H. May, 


; nig uty Secy.- 
Kansas Cit Mo.) as ogg Club. Wal- 
lace A. 


wan, Pres.; Claude Man- 


love, Secy. 
Kansas City Traffic Club. John W. Mc- 
Coy, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 
ulna’ Transportation Stubs Lloyd P. Sher- 


L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 


rick, upe: 
Los Angeles’ Traffic Association. C. A. 
Thurston, Pres.; C. Smith, Secy. 
Louisville eransborthtion Club. H. 
Hughes, Pres.: S. J. McBride, Secy. 


Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. Murawsky. 


Pres.: F. T. Fultz, Secy. 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. H. Caswell, 
Pres.; J. E. Lindqyist, Secy. 


Newark Traffic Club. Arthur Hamilton, 


Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy. 


New England Traffic Club, Boston. W. 
P. Libby, Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 


New York er Club. Thomas 
Gantt, Pres.; C. A. eee Secy. 


Omaha Traffic Club. C. . Blaine, Pres.; 


B. J. Drummond, Pa 


Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, 


Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 
Phitadeiphia Traffic Club. D. C.. Hunter, 
Pres.; H..G. Sickel, Secy. 


Pittsburgh Traffic Club E. F. Austin, 


Pres.; A. H. Orr, Secy. 


Portiand Transportation Club W. C. 


Wilkes, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 


Rockford Traffic Club, J. H. Miller, Pres.: 


L. E. Golden, Secy. 
Sait Lake Cit Transportation Club. 


R. MeNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 


San Francisco Transportation Club. J 
Handlon, Pres.; James G. Melv 
Seattle Transportation Club. W. 
Pres.: F. C. Nessly, Secy.- “ag 
Spokane Transportation Club. 
Shinkle, Pres.; R. W. Franklin, Secy. 


. St. Joseph Railroad Club. E. L. Speer, 


Pres.: A. T. West, Secy 
st. Louis Traffic Club. 
-Pres.; W. S. Crilly. Secy. 
Toledo “Transportation Club. C. W. Eg- 
gers, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 


Topeka Traffic.Association. J. F. Haskell, 


Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
Washington Traffic Club. J. %G. William- 
son, Pres.: W. B. Peckham, Secy. 
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Storage Battery Truck and Tractor loaded with 3,000 Aw and hauling 10,000 lbs. This truck has a speed of 5 miles per hour. It is ountenee, with 15 


cells, type MV-7 ** GroncladeExide’’ Battery. 


What Do You Know About Storage Battery Trucks? 


Do you realize that the use of storage battery industrial trucks and tractors for 
handling freight on wharves, at railroad terminals and in industrial plants and ware- 
houses is increasing at an enormous rate? 

Did you know that these trucks will do many times the work of hand trucks and at 
a very much reduced cost? 

Did you know that the ‘*fronclad=Exide’’ Battery is especially adapted for in- 
dustrial trucks, that it will give a continuous everyday service, that it can be operated 
and cared for by any ordinary workman and with very little attention, and that it is now 
being used by nearly all of the manufacturers of these trucks? 

Industrial trucks is a subject into which you should look very invctialbe. Our 
literature will give you valuable information. 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 


Chicago y Denver Pittsburgh Rochester San Francisco 
St. Louis Atlanta Washington Detroit Toronto 


Advertisers Under Wrong Impression 


Quite a number of advertisers, in considering THE TRAFFIC WORLD as an adver- 
tising medium for their products, have assumed that it is intended for and read exclu- 
sively by technical traffic men and therefore does not reach the men to whom they should 
appeal for consideration of their various services and commodities. 


We want to correct that impression. It is largely erroneous and decidedly unfair to 
ourselves and to those advertisers whose products could be sold in larger quantities in- 
this field, if thoroughly advertised therein. : 


Much of our circulation is among the official class, from presidents down—big men, 
who, in a broad sense, need and value the current, authentic information we supply 
concerning the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the big things in 
shipping—the same men who authorize the purchase of millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods annually. 

Subscribers to THE TRAFFIC WORLD, in passing their copies among other officials 
to be read, should include the advertising manager. Frequently there is valuable infor- 
mation for him between its covers. He ought to be familiar with the publication and the 
possibilities for selling his company’s product in the field served by it. 


We welcome correspondence with those who have anything to sell to the shippers, or the 
carriers, or both. 


Advertising Department, THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Enlarge Your Sales 
Through Express Service. 






“Express service enables us to put the latest styles on display quickly 
after their appearance in the centers of fashion .. .,” runs the adver- 
tisement of a Middle Western department store whose sales have 
been greatly increased through taking advantage of the promptness 
of the express. 







Dependable transportation ofttimes spells success for the retailer. If 
style plays a part in his business he needs quick transportation. 







And he can extend his long distance sales through the C.O. D. service 
of the express. Many merchants carry on an infinite number of sales 
transactions with small buyers—and they do this with little book- 
keeping, without risk and without extending credit. 







Can speed and the C. O. D. play a part in building up your sales? 






You owe it to yourself to study the possibilities of the express as an 
enlarger of sales. The nearest Wells Fargo man will be glad to help you. 


Speed 









Safety Low Rates 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 







As a Friend of "HE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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WATER TRANSPORTATION AS AN INSUR- 
ANCE AGAINST RAIL STRIKES. 


We are printing elsewhere an article by Mr. H. 
S. Kealhofer, traffic manager of the Columbia (S. 
C.) Chamber of Commerce, advocating the develop- 
ment of our natural resources so that waterways 
would be more generally used in transportation and 
pointing out the value it would be to the shippers 
of the country, especially in times of threatened or 
real railroad strikes, to have this agency at hand. 

The subject of more highly developed water trans- 
portation as a rival of or a supplement to rail 
transportation is an old subject, but there has been 
somewhat of a revival of interest in it because of 
the recently threatened tie-up of the rail systems. 
An interesting controversy has been going on in a 
Chicago newspaper between Isham Randolph, an 
advocate of a deep waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf, and T. J. Norton, general attorney for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. Mr. 
Randolph urged that the consummation of the 


canal project would be a life-saver for Chicago in. 


case of a railroad strike. Mr. Norton was skeptical, 
pointing out the probability of sympathetic strikes 
and citing the action of the New York longshore- 
men in backing up the striking New York street 
car men. Mr. Randolph says Mr. Norton is a spe- 
cial pleader and merely voices the railroad point of 
view against water competition. He says Mr. Nor- 
ton has cited an exceptional case and he argues 
that if there were a deep water canal from the lakes 
to the Gulf, and there should be a railroad strike, 
no sympathetic strike could be directed against 
the people of Chicago for the reason that the boats 
would bring supplies to the docks and it would then 
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be only a problem for the shippers and the munici- 
pality to deliver them to the consumers. Failure 
so to deliver them would be a failure of civil gov- 
ernment, not of water transportation. 

There is much to be said in favor of the develop- 
ment of our waterways as traffic agerities. In fact, 
little can be said against it except that the theory 
is abused in the interest of the pork barrel. Any- 
thing that multiplies transportation agencies is good 
because its tendency is to increase efficiency, lower 
rates, decrease the danger from car shortage, and 
so on. Also, it must be admitted that an increase 
in the number and kind of transportation agencies 
would have a tendency to lessen the danger from 
railroad strikes. But we are inclined more or less 
to the view of Mr. Norton to the extent that we 
cannot see how a deep water canal from Chicago 
to the Gulf, for instance, would insure Chicago 
against the evils of a railroad strike. In these days 
of close and unreasonable co-ordination of labor 
unions the expected would be that in the case of a 
general railroad strike the men who operated the 
boats on the deep water canal would go out on sym- 
pathetic strike and Chicago would be no better 
off than if it were an inland city. Of course, that 
might not happen, and to the extent that it might 
not the point made by Mr. Randolph and Mr. Keal- 
hofer is good, but we think it one of the weakest 
arguments that can be made, at this time, for de- 
velopment of water transportation. 


CLEARING THE ATMOSPHERE 


Though it is too. early to forecast with any de- 
gree of accuracy the economic results of the recent 
legislation enacted by Congress to prevent the 
threatened railroad strike, it is perhaps well that 
we look about us and try to get in our minds a few 
main facts, if for no other reason than that we may 
be able intelligently to consider the situation and 
understand the course of developments. 

We have seen enacted a law which increases the 
pay roll of the railroads some fifty or sixty millions 
of dollars a year. If the law stands, the railroads 
must pay, and if they pay they must get the money 
with which to do it. If the railroads fight the law 
and win, well and good. We shall doubtless have 
repeated the threats of strike, but the situation 
will be open for a new settlement, and we may hope 
that it will be settled on a sounder basis. At least, 
things can be no worse. 

But if the railroads fight and lose, or if, persuaded 
by the promises or the actualities of favorable legis- 
lation along other lines, they refrain from fighting 
and accept the so-called eight-hour law, then we 
shall doubtless have an application for advanced 
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freight rates. What will be the prospect of the 
advance being granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and what will be the attitude of the 
shippers of freight? 

Though the Commission has not been instructed 
to take the matter of wages. into consideration in 
the fixing of rates, still, with an increase of such 
magnitude, it would be expected, in fairness, to 
do so. That commercial organizations and organi- 
zations of shippers ‘sent their representatives to 
Washington to fight the proposed legislation now 
enacted, shows that they feared and anticipated this 
consequence. They did not, by that attitude, ind'- 
cate necessarily that they believed an advance in 
rates would be warranted, but they showed their 
realization of what was naturally—other things be- 
ing equal—to be expected. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that the ship- 
pers will take their medicine—if they have to take 
it—standing quietly. They will protest vigorously. 
And they should protest, for even if they admit in 
principle that, other things being equal, an increase 
in wages justifies an advance in rates, they must 
insist that the railroads show their exact necessi- 
ties. But they have a hard fight before them. In 
order successfully to contest the application for au 
advance—once the amount of the increased wages 
is shown—they must show either that the railroads 
have become so prosperous as to be able to pay the 
increase without an advance in rates, or that there 
are economies that might be effected that would 
enable them to pay without an advance. 

Perhaps some now unknown and unsung Bran- 
deis may rise up to make the latter showing. Doubt- 
less a showing of some sort could be made. To 
prove the former involves a showing so emphatic 
as that, if there had been no increase in wages, it 
would justify a reduction in freight rates. How 
difficult that might be is plain. 

Even if not completely successful, the shippers 
might convince the Commission that the carriers 
were entitled to only a part of what they asked. 


Still, it is fair to say that the reasonable expecta- - 


‘ 


tion from the recent “settlement” made by our 
President and Congress of the labor trouble will be 
some sort of an increase in freight rates and an 
addition to the cost of living in every household. 
That is a result that should not be mourned were 
it the result of a fair and proper adjustment of 
wages, but, coming as the effect of an arbitrary and 
hasty settlement, based on a false economic notion 
and induced, as many believe, by political consider- 
ations, it is most seriously to be deplored. 

Our attitude in regard to the so-called eight-hour 
day legislation and our criticisms of the President 
and Congress in connnection with it have been the 
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subject of much comment by our subscribers. We 
have. received many letters commending us for 
what: we have said, and we have received others 
scolding us for allowing politics to influence our 
editorial expression. Let us explain what already 
ought to be known by all our subscribers, and 1s 
known to those who read discriminatingly—that 
this journal knows no politics. Its business is to 
give its readers-the news in regard to transporta- 
tion events and proposals within its field, to com- 
ment as intelligently as may be on these, and to 
attempt, as far as its poor wisdom avails, to exer- 
cise its influence in favor of what it conceives to 
be right and fair and against what it believes to be 
the contrary. It is independent as between carricr 
and *shipper, and it believes their interests are 
often, when they may seem to conflict, really identi- 
cal. It will criticise a Democrat as readily as a Re- 
publican and a President or Congress as willingly 
as a state commissioner or a member of a state leg- 
islature. This, not because the one criticised hap- 
pens to be a Republican or a Democrat, or with 
any view to the political success of either party, 
but because it believes him to be wrong. In this 
case it believes the President and Congress to hav2 
been wrong, and it has said so. It still says so, and 
it has nothing for which to apologize. It wishes 
only that its appeal could be stronger and to a 
larger audience. 


Now, while we yield to no one in the vigorous- 
ness of our condemnation of the President of the 
United States for the arbitrary, unwise, and unfair 
manner in which he brought about legislation to 
prevent the threatened railroad strike and which is 
likely, as we have pointed out, to result in increased 
freight rates, there should be fairness and reason 
in all things, and it is well that the record be 
kept straight. We refer to things that are now 
being said with reference to the attitude President 
Wilson took regarding the advances proposed and 
partly granted in the Five Per Cent Case. An ex- 
ample of the exaggeration practiced is to be found 
in an interview with a United States senator ir 
the New York Times, quoted elsewhere in this 
magazine in a communication from F. W. Pancoast 
and presumably credited by him. Among other 
things, speaking of the Five Per Cent Case, this sen- 
ator says: “He (the President) and his advisers 
for months urged that the railroads be allowed t> 
increase their charges. Every means at the Presi- 
dent’s command was employed to influence the In- 
terstate-Commerce Commission, which, in 1911, had 
refused to grant the request of the railroads.” 

What the President did in that matter was set 
forth in The Traffic World at the time. His secre- 

(Continued on page 641) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Export Rates on Iron and Steel.— 
At this time it is not easy to imagine 
the facts that will be brought forth in 
opposition to the proposal of the east- 
ern carriers to advance export rates 
on iron and steel to the level of the do- 
mestic rates. Commercial necessity is 
usually the only fact that can be 
brought forward in support of import 
or export rates below the level of do- 
: mestic. In a transportation § sense, 
there is seldom any difference between the domestic rates 
and export or import. If there is any difference it is in 
favor of the domestic, because, in carload movements, the 
shipper bears the expense of loading and unloading. In 
fact, elimination of the loading and unloading expense is the 
original reason for making a distinction between carload 
and less than carload freight. When, years ago, the prim- 
itive terminals of the railroads became congested, the car- 
load rate was the inducement the carrier offered the ship- 
per to persuade him to help the carrier. The private side- 
track also came into being largely as a help for the rail- 
road by the shipper, although, in its later development, the 
private sidetrack was the inducement the carrier offered the 
shipper to establish himself near the rails of the carrier 
offering it. It is assumed that Europe is now buying iron 
and steel from the United States; rather than selling it. 
The American is probably the only market in which the 
non-German countries of Europe can get iron and steel. 
The Germans control two-thirds of the iron ore and coal 
of Europe, and, therefore, European iron and steel cannot 
be sent here for the American market. Non-German Eu- 
rope must have American iron and steel. Therefore, car- 
riers seem to ‘be ina position to demand full rates. But, 
of course, when shippers of export iron and steel have their 
day before the Suspension Board, September 18, they may 
bring forth facts that will overturn the impression that is 
now general around the Commission. They may present 
facts so convincing the Commission will order the present 
rates on export iron continued. After the war, when the 
Germans, who always make low rail rates on iron exports, 
resume their commercial warfare for what they think their 
place in the sun, it may be necessary, in a trade sense, 
for American roads to re-establish export rates. 


Loss of Revenue on Raw Materials.—Lower import rates 
mean loss of revenue from the hauling of raw materials. 
The ton of Middlesborough pig iron brought to the docks 
in Philadelphia and hauled thence by the Pennsylvania, 
means a loss to that system of the revenue on two tons 
of ore, one and a half tons of coke and on half a ton of 
limestone, the quantities of raw materials used in making 
a ton of pig iron. But if the Cotton Belt, having few, if 
any, blast furnaces on its rails, can persuade the users of 
pig iron on its rails to use English pig.-imported through 
the gulf ports, it probably would be justified in making a 
low rate on it, so low, indeed, the Pennsylvania might be 
persuaded to put in a low import rate from Philadelphia 
or Baltimore. For the same reason,-the Pennsylvania, if 
it could induce users of rice along its rails to use foreign 
rice, it probably could afford to make a low rate on it, 
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thereby forcing the cotton belt to make low import rates 
from the gulf and carrying rice through the rice fields 
of Arkansas to consumers in St. Louis and other points in 
its territory. Because ships coming down the St. Law- 
rence and railroads operating from upper lake ports carry- 
ing Belgian plate glass to the Twin Cities made a low 
rate on that commodity, the Illinois Central put in a low 
rate from New Orleans, much to the discomfort of the 
Pennsylvania and its plate glass shippers at Pittsburgh. 
So long as the Illinois Central got the price of axle grease 
out of that traffic it was ahead of the game, even as the 
Mobile & Ohio was ahead by carrying Cuban blackstrap 
from Mobile to St. Louis for 15 cents rather than take its 
division out of a 21-cent rate from New Orleans, the divi- 
sion being about nine cents. 

Government Ownership and Import Rates.—What would 
government ownership do to import rates? The chances 
are there would be no such rates, except when a party was 
in power that believed American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers were getting too much for what they sold to other 
Americans. There would probably be very low export 
rates, as there are on Prussian railroads. The making of 
rates would become the football of politics, to use an an- 
cient and honorable figure of speech. Maybe the _ rice 
planters of Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and South Caro- 
lina would approach the pig iron makers and make a bar- 
gain that if the latter would not allow low rates on import- 
ed rice they would see to it that the foreigner paid as high 
rates on pig iron as the domestic furnace man; possibly a 
railroad rate would become “a local issue,” as some rates 
were once declared to be. ; 


Cost Increased to Blast Furnaces.—Blast furnaces having 
little or no storage space, it has been figured out, will 
have their cost of producing pig iron increased from thirty- 
five to fifty cents a ton. Having no storage space, they 
must use “dock” instead of “direct” ore. The Commission 
decided that the users of “direct” ore have been paying 
the dock companies, controlled by the railroads, too little 
for the service of putting the ore on the dock and then 
picking it up again, and therefore, although the carriers 
did not ask for a change in the relation between “dock” and 
“direct” ore, there should be a change which makes dock 
ore cost from sixteen to eighteen cents a ton more than 
it does now. In effect, the decision said that big blast fur- 
naces such as are owned by Jones & Laughling and other 
large “independents” were paying for the maintenance of 
docks not used by them, except to a limited extent, because 
they are able to use ore brought directly from the ships to 
their plants, where they have storage room. But, if it costs 
the dock companies so much to store ore, then it must cost 
the furnaces something to store ore near their plants. The 
difference, in the end, may not be so great. But the deci- 
sion of the Commission does not convince everybody that 
it is right. The fundamental query is as to whose interest 
was intended to be served by the establishment of the ore 
docks—the railroad or the shipper, the blast furnace man 
or the ore mine owner in the upper lake region. If the 
railroads had refused to establish docks, the ore mines of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio would probably have 
been able to continue operating much longer than they 
did. The increased cost may result in a larger use of 
nearby ore, thereby rendering the higher rates on dock ore 
paper affairs to such an extent that the users of direct ore 
will wish they had not convinced the Commission that they 
were bearing an expense which should be borne by the 
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users of dock ore. But it is a compliment to Jean Paul 
Muller that he persuaded the Commission that the users 
of direct were paying more than they should toward keep- 
ing up the storage docks. At the present boom prices for 
pig iron, the difference in cost will not be keenly felt, but 
when the foreign demand ceases there will probably be a 
different story. 





Charge for Spotting Cars.—If there is no check put on 
the Commission’s move, in this ore case, to substitute the 
Brandeis system of stating rates for that existing now, 
the Cleveland shippers who were induced to give up their 
vocations along the Cleveland & Pittsburgh tracks for loca- 
tions on the belt railroads, so as to accommodate that 
branch of the Pennsylvania system, will be called on to 
pay for having cars set on their tracks “because they are 
so far from the main lines of the delivering carriers.” That 
was their situation when the spotting tariffs were filed. 
Some day the history of that transaction will not be known 
to those who moved their establishments to that belt line, 
or, if known, it will be so dim that the successors to the 
present commissioners will accept it cum grano salis. 
They will accept the figures of an accountant who will 
prove that the shippers on the belt line make the shippers 
nearer the main line rails pay too much for the service 
they receive and then the shippers who moved their estab- 
lishments will pay something for the move they made to 
accommodate the railroad, when they gave up their favor- 
able locations. A, eT 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW AMENDMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Although the ink of President Wilson’s signature ap- 
pended to the eight-hour law, so-called, has scarcely had 
time to dry, there is talk about Attorney-General Gregory 
preparing amendments to be submitted to Congress next 
December. They are intended to make it a law that will 
stick, notwithstanding the attack the railroads are ex- 
pected to make on it. 

The talk is regarded as evidence of a feeling on the 
part of the lawyers for the government that, as it now 
stands, it cannot be defended with any assurance that 
it will survive the judicial test. However, the law does 
not become effective until January 1. Whatever discus- 
sion there is of it now will be regarded by nearly all 
those interested as evidence that the administration men 
believe it necessary to assure the trainmen that they did 
not get a gold brick. 

It is coming generally to be believed that the fight in 
the courts will be on the broad proposition that the Con- 
stitution does not confer upon Congress the power to 
regulate wages or to prescribe the contract that may be 
entered into by an employer and his employe, except in 
the narrow field of assuring the safety of lives on com- 
mon carrier trains running from one state to another. 
Safety and wages, however, it is pointed out, are 
not coupled together in the 16-hour law or in the safety 
appliance acts. For purposes of argument it is being 
admitted that, as an incident to an hours of service act, 
Congress might fix a minimum wage as its judgment as 
to the smallest sum on which a man could live and main- 
tain himself ‘in condition to be safely entrusted with any 
part of the operation of a train. But, after that admis- 
sion is made, there is nothing in the eight-hour law, so- 
called, that fixes a minimum wage to guarantee safety. 
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Nor is there anything in the law changing the hours of 
service act in the slightest particular. Sixteen hours 
still constitute the legislative judgment as to the limit 
of endurance of men engaged in the operation of trains. 
The trainmen did not ask to have that limit lowered. 
Many of them would lose considerable money if they 
were not allowed to work 16 hours and then loaf 24 for 
recuperative purposes. 

Thus far no change in the law satisfactory to the train- 
men has been pointed out that could bring it within the 
domain of an act to promote safety. No suggestion has 
been made as to what kind of amendments are being 
considered, other than a hint that the penalties may be 
made so high that no railroad could afford to disregard 
the law so as to make a test case. 

Amendments of that kind, almost any sort of lawyer 
could point out, would simply assure the destruction of 
the act by the courts. Many attempts have been made 
by state legislatures to keep people from going to court 
for the preservation of what they suppose to be their 
rights by the fixing of penalties that look terrific. The 
Supreme Court has brushed every one aside as being un- 
worthy of even a little bit of thought, on the broad 
ground that the legislative power cannot deprive, by 
means of penalties, an aggrieved person, of his day in 
court to have the statute tested under the ordinary con- 
ditions. Texas has come nearer erecting an effective 
bar than any other. It has required every railroad doing 
business in that state to take out a state charter and 
agree that the grant of the charter shall deprive it of 
the right to enter a federal court. Revocation of ihe 
charter is the penalty for appeal to a federal court. That 
provision of the Constitution, however, is soon to be 
tested under the stress of litigation growing out of the 
Shreveport case. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A summary of the results of operations in the fiscal 
year ending June 30 last was made public by the Com- 
mission on September 13. The report shows an improve- 
ment in the operating revenue of about 26.6 over the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue 
amounted to $3,396,808,234, operating expenses $2,220,004,- 
233 and a net of $1,176,804,001, or of $5,134 per mile of 
road, as against $3,763 in 1915. The net operating income 
was $4,490, as compared with $3,169 for the preceding 
year. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue amounted 
to $1,547,174,074, expenses $1,031,112,754 and the net to 
$516,061,320, or $8,752 per mile of road as against $6,924 in 
1915. The net operating income was $7,753, as aganist 
$5,089 in 1915. 

For the southern district the operating revenue was 
$491,154,890, expenses $325,332,328, leaving a net of $165,- 
822,562, or of $3,920 per mile of road, as against $2,710 in 
1915. The operating income amounted to $3,428, as against 
$2,267 in 1915. 

For the western district the operating revenue was 
$1,358,479,270, operating expenses $863,559,151 and net 
$494,920,119, or $3,867 per mile, as against $3,058 in 1915. 
The operating income was $3,337, as against $2,577 per mile 


in 1915. 
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Shipping Board 


Speculation As To Its Personnel—Talk of Transfering An Interstate Commerce Commis- 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


President Wilson started his vacation on September 8 
without, apparently, giving a thought to the personnel of 
the Shipping Board which is to undertake the restoration 
of an American merchant marine and the regulation of 
transportation by water on the ocean and the Great Lakes, 
regardless of the nationality of the ships engaged in such 
transportation. 

Bernard Nadal Baker of Baltimore and William Gibbs 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, have been talked 
about as members of the Shipping Board probably more 
than any other men. Baker is a pioneer in efforts to 
restore the merchant marine by government help in forms 
other than direct subsidy. It is not known that he is or 
was opposed to that method. However, he has been a 
persistent advocate of the proposals of President Wilson’s 
administration, put forward by Secretary McAdoo. Baker 
has made money in ship operation, and he may be dis- 
qualified by the provision in the law, signed by the Presi- 
dent September 7, which says: “No commissioner shall 
be in the employ of or hold any official relation to any 
common carrier by water or other person subject to this 
act, or own any stocks or bonds thereof, or be pecuniarily 
interested therein.” 

Secretary McAdoo has told friends he is not going to 
stay in public life after March 4, no matter what happens 
on election day. Of course, his friends on the other side 
of the political line tell him that is a wise resolve for 
any man connected with the present administration. 

Another man talked of for Board membership is E. G. 
Warfield, vice-president and general manager of the Sea- 
board & Gulf Steamship Company, a line operating be- 
tween Texas ports and New York, that brings sulphur 
from Louisiana to Baltimore and takes back general mer- 
chandise. His name, however, suggests that he is also 
a Maryland man, as is Bernard N. Baker. The geography 
of politics would not permit two men from the same 
state to be on the Board. Besides, he may own a share 
or two in some steamship company, and that would dis- 
qualify him, unless he could get rid of it in time to con- 
vince the appointing power that he is not pecuniarily 
interested in steamship property. 


Byron R. Newton has been talked of for the secretary- 
ship of the Board. He came to Washington as private 
secretary to Secretary McAdoo, but has been serving as 
assistant secretary of the treasury for practically the 
whole of the Wilson term. He owned a newspaper in 
New Jersey before he came to Washington, being one of 
the original Wilson men. 


Politics of the Situation. 


One fact that it is believed might deter some first- 
class men from taking places on the Board is the uncer- 
tainty as to its future. The bill was passed as a partisan 
measure, against the opposition of the minority party, the 
members of which believe in giving government aid in 
some form other than the investment of government 
money in the capital stock of a company or companies 
intending to build ships. It is argued that if the election 


should turn Mr. Wilson out of office, the chances are that 


sioner To It—Some of the Tasks Confronting It 


the same votes would put anti-Wilson men in control of 
House and Senate. Such a change would raise a doubt 
of the permanency of the Shipping Board legislation. 

It is coming to be well understood that Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, in the last analysis, will name the members of the 
new Shipping Board. How much, if any politics will be 
allowed to influence the selection of the members, it is 
too early to say. 


One of the points that has been made by men who 
realize the size of the work the Board is to undertake, is 
that at least one man as familiar with railroad rate regu- 
lation as he is with his own dooryard should be named 
on the new body. Admission of the desirability of such © 
a man being appointed has caused some intimations that 
possibly a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could be persuaded to take membership on the Board, 
even if such a change would involve a loss in salary of 
$2,500 a year. The Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
receive $10,000 a year, while members of the Board will 
be paid only $7,500 a year. If an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner could be persuaded to go from that body to 
the other in the hope of a longer tenure of office, though 
at a smaller salary, the vacancy undoubtedly would cause 
great wire-pulling. In the present state of the shipping 
world’s mind it might be hard, if not impossible, for Presi- 
dent Wilson to procure confirmation by the Senate of a 
man nominated by him to fill a vacancy brought about in 
that way. There is no disguising the fact that a number 
of Senators, heretofore friendly to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have grown hostile toward it on ac- 
count of its reversal of itself in the five per cent case. 
Whether those Senators were warranted in changing from 
friendliness to hostility is unimportant. The fact is suffi- 
cient, it is believed, to indicate the trouble that might be 
encountered if an attempt were made to persuade a Com- 
missioner to resign to accept a place on the Shipping 
Board, thereby making room for a man on the Commission 
who might be suspected of having a slant of mind inim- 
ical to the interests of shippers. 

Secretary McAdoo and those who engineered the fight 
for the passage of the bill have planned the construction 
of about fifty merchant ships, each with a cargo-carrying 
capacity of 10,000 tons dead weight, half to be turbo- 
generator oil-burning vessels and the other half internal 
combustion Diesel engines of about the same cargo-carry- 
ing capacity. Each will be somewhat larger than the 
average tramp steamer of to-day that is deemed an ideal 
cargo carrier. 


Building of Merchant Ships. 


There are seventeen ship yards in the country now, 
each working at full capacity. But the Board has author- 
ity to build in navy yards or in private yards, “in the 
United States or elsewhere.” Inasmuch as American 
yards are now building ships for Norwegians, notoriously 
the closest buyers of vessel property the world knows, 
it is suggested that it is not likely the Board will think 
of undertaking to have merchant ships for the American 
government built in foreign yards—unless it should come 
to the conclusion that because prices are continually go- 
ing up there must be a combination of Americans to fleece 
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the government. In such an event, it is thought, tenders 
from foreign yards might be invited and some ships 
might be bought abroad, just as the administration bought 
a floating crane for the Panama Canal in Germany be- 
cause it thought the American bidders were trying to 
“put something over.” The German crane was not built 
on the specifications upon which Americans were re- 
quired to bid. It was much lighter, and when the canal 
people tried to use it it collapsed. The cost of putting 
it into shape to work was greater than if it had been 
bought in America at the prices American constructors 
submitted in their bids. 

All parts of the law are now in effect, and every ship 
entering an American harbor on the ocean or the Great 
Lakes is subject to a fine of $25,000 for a violation of 
any provision of the act, which is so nearly like the act 
governing railroads that it takes a man with intimate 
knowledge of the Act to regulate commerce to differ- 
entiate one from the other. 

The things prohibited, however, must be read with the 
understanding that the law does not apply to the tramp 
steamer. It applies only to ships that are recognized 
members of recognized lines, or liners, as they are com- 
monly called. They are the ships that usually do the 
things that are made offenses punishable by the heavy 
fine. 

The shipping act also requires lines to file “immediately” 
copies of all their agreements and other documents re- 
lating to rates and traffic. Agreements, however, are to 
remain lawful until disapproved by the Board, so that if 
any of the things prohibited are done as a result of agree- 
ments in effect prior to the passage of the bill the fine 
cannot be levied until after the Board has said the agree- 
ment is unlawful, or has directed its modification, can- 
celation or annulment. 

By specific enactment the anti-trust laws do not apply 
to the agreements or understanding among carriers by 
water subject to the new law. In that respect the latest 
addition to the machinery for the, regulation of commerce 
is different from the law governing the common carriers 
by railroad. The latter, whenever they co-operate or 
agree upon rates to be charged, run the risk of having 
some attorney-general bring them to court for alleged 
violation of the Sherman law, notwithstanding a _ report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which the 
Commission may say, as it often has said: “The car- 
riers are expected to change their rates or regulations 
to conform to the views herein expressed.” 

As to the importance Secretary McAdoo attaches to the 
Shipping Board legislation a fairly good idea may be ob- 


tained from what he said about it when the President 


signed the bill. He said: 
McAdoo’s Opinion. 


“The President’s approval of the Shipping Bill marks’ 


the only genuine and definite step forward that we have 
taken in a half-century for the restoration of the Ameri- 
can flag to the high seas. If this bill created a Shipping 
Board alone, with sufficient power, as it does, to protect 
American shipping against the unfair, and in times past, 
cut-throat practices of foreign shipping trusts “and com- 


binations, it would be a cause for congratulations. No 
longer can a combination of foreign and domestic ship 


owners destroy independent competition under the Ameri- 
can flag on the high seas through the practice of ‘fighting 
ships,’ because it is outlawed by the present act. The 


American investor can now enter the shipping business . 


wtih the assurance of protection against unfair practices 
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and with the knowledge that he has a powerful Govern- 
ment board to which he can appeal to redress wrongs. 
Likewise, the American shipper and the American pro- 
ducer are assured of protection against many unfair and 
discriminatory practices and extortions to which they have 
been subjected in past years. 

“The Shipping Board has not the wide powers of. the 
British Board of Trade—I wish it had—but, at least it has 
ample power to protect and to help incalculably not only 
the American shipper and the American shipowner, but, 
as well, American commerce upon the high seas. 

“T believe that the bill will also benefit American ship- 
yards, because the more we build up an American mer- 
chant marine, the greater will be the profitable growth 
of the American shipbuilding industry. 

“The bill gives the Shipping Board $50,000,000 for the 
purpose: of constructing and purchasing merchant ships 
suitable for naval auxiliaries and for the commerce of the 
United States. Most of these vessels will undoubtedly be 
built in American shipyards. American navy yards will 
also aid. It is not expected that $50,000,000 will create a 
sufficient American merchant marine, but this money can 
be so wisely expended by the Shipping Board as greatly 
to stimulate shipbuilding in this country; to induce the 
development of superior types of merchant vessels to any 
now in existence and to provide a part of that indis- 
pensable Naval Auxiliary merchant marine, without which 
the great Navy we are going to build would be ineffective 
in case of war. 

“The bill gives the Board the power to lease or sell to 
American citizens the ships built with the $50,000,000 ap- 
propriation, retaining in the Government the right to re- 
possess itself of these ships under fair conditons when- 
ever they are needed for naval or military purposes. 

“The bill also gives the Shipping Board power to es- 
tablish lines of steamships to South America and other 
places under conditions that do not interfere with private 
enterprise in the shipping field. In fact, private enterprise 
is so carefully conserved by this bill that the Board is 
first required to give private capital, through competitive 
bids, opportunity of operating upon terms and conditions 
to be fixed by the Board any lines which the Board may 
propose to establish. 


“If private capital wants to operate such lines on terms 
that are fair to the public and advantageous to American 
commerce, the Board can permit such private operation; 
otherwise, the Board itself may operate such lines; but 
the bill providés such operation shall not continue for a 
longer period than five years after the close of the Euro- 
pean War. 


“No student of our past history and no man with any 
vision of the future can fail to see the imperative neces- 
sity of our Government doing whatever may be possible 
to open up and enlarge our foreign trade throughout the 
world and particularly with South and Central America 
and the Orient: The Monroe Doctrine, by preserving the 
independence and integrity of the South and Central 
American republics, has made them the most independent 
open market in the world to-day. The open door in the 
Orient is not wide. open to American commerce and en- 


terprise;. the open door to South and Central America is 


wide open to American commerce and enterprise if we 
have the energy and intelligence to enter. Outside of 
Latin America and the Orient almost all of the remainder 
of the world is under the control, as colonies, of the great 
European powers, and our commerce will not have as 
fair play in these colonized areas as it will have in the 
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ports of the free peoples of the world. The expansion of 
our foreign commerce is of paramount importance to our 
prosperity and welfare as a people. A certain way to 
make that commerce grow is to maintain. the necessary 
agencies of transportation on the high seas under the 
American flag. Let us have a merchant marine under 
the American flag through private capital if we can get 
it, and let us always encourage private capital by every 
reasonable means to provide such a merchant marine. 
The field is wide, opportunities are great, and our capi- 
talists are assured for greater protection for merchant 
marine investments to-day than ever before in their his- 
tory, as they will come to know when they have studied 
this law and understand it; but if we cannot get a mer- 
chant marine under the American flag through private 
enterprise we must, as a nation, provide and maintain it 
under our own flag, because it is essential to the protec- 
tion and welfare, if not to the very life, of the nation 
itself. 

“T am sure that the new Shipping Bill will vindicate 
itself as thoroughly, and command in the same high de- 
gree the approval of the American people, as the Federal 
Reserve Act has vindicated itself and earned the approval 


of the American people. Only three years ago the present 
Federal Reserve Act was being denounced in unmeasured 
terms by selfish interests throughout the country. To-day 
even its former opponents admit the great virtues of this 
legislation. The Shipping Bill will have the:same experi- 
ence.” ty oi 
Questions of Jurisdiction. 


When the new Shipping Board begins operations a con- 


flict may arise as to the delimitation of jurisdictionat 


frontiers between it and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce ,Commission. 


The limits of that jurisdiction are fairly well defined in” 


everything except the business a boat line does from one’ 
American port to another under the stars and stripes, not 
in connection with a railroad. 


There are some who think the Panama Canal amend- 
ments to the Act to regulate commerce gave the Commis- 
sion authority over such business. Others, however, be- 
lieve otherwise, being convinced that the only additional 
authority conferred on the Commission by those amend- 
ments was to compel a common carrier by water—river, 
lake or ocean—except on the high seas from an American 
to a foreign port, to enter into through route and joint 
rate arrangements with a railroad. 


The new shipping law defines a “common carrier by 
water engaged in interstate commerce” to be one engaged 
in the transportation by water of passengers or property 
on the high seas or on the Great Lakes on regular routes 
from port to port between one state, territory, district or 
possession of the United States and any other state terri- 
tory, district or possession of the United States, or be- 
tween places in the same territory, district or possession.” 

It is undisputed that joint rates between a railroad and 
a water carrier are subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That port to’ port rates of carriers on the 
high seas or the Great Lakes having no connection with 
rail carriers will be subject to the regulatory processes 
of the new Shipping Board is not quite so clear for the 
reason that, on the theory that the Panama Canal amend- 
ments gave jurisdiction over such rates to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the provision of the new shipping 
law that it shall not take anything away from the juris- 
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diction of the Commission, might leave jurisdiction over 
port to port rates with the Commission. 

-.There is a more real dispute as to jurisdiction over port 
to port rates of the water carrier that has through route 


.and joint rate arrangements with a railroad. Putting the 


case concretely, the point may be brought out in this way: 
The Erie Railroad and the Detroit & Cleveland Steam 
Navigation Company have a joint rate on something from 
Youngstown to Detroit, which is admitted to be under the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In a 
loose way of speaking it is declared that the steamship 
company is subject to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The steamship company also has a rate on that 
identical commodity for carriage from a producer in Cleve- 
land to Detroit that moves on the same boat that carries 
the shipment from Youngstown. Until the passage of the 
Panama Canal Act, no one ever thought of asserting that 
the traffic from Cleveland proper to Detroit proper was 
subject to the regulatory power of the Commission. Since 
then, however, it has been argued that that traffic is so 
subject. If it is, the Commission has never asserted it. 


The shipping law says the Shipping Board has juris- 
diction over a common carrier engaged in the “transporta- 
tion by water of passengers or property on the high seas 
or the Great Lakes on regular routes from port to port.” 
It also says the shipping law shall not be construed as 
diminishing the jurisdiction of the Commission or giving 
the Board concurrent jurisdicion with it. Both acts could 
perhaps be made to work (and that will be the duty of 
the court which is asked to construe the two acts on that 
point) by holding the steamboat company to be subject to 
the Commission in the business it does jointly with the 
Erie from Youngstown to Detroit and to the Shipping 
Board on the business it does from Cleveland proper to 
Detroit proper, without the help or intervention of the 
Erie. 

~ Application of the Law. 


‘ Saeteninn: of this measure, by its terms, is confined 
to transportation on the high seas and on the Great Lakes. 
Lest someone get the idea that it applies to transporta- 


tion on rivers, that point is emphasized. It applies only to 
ships on regular routes, not to the tramp. That means it 
will apply to the great package boats on the ocean, such 
as the Lusitania was,.and as all the well-known passenger 
ships are. It will also apply to freight boats that ply 
regularly between certain ports. On the Great Lakes it 
will apply to the boats of the Detroit and Cleveland lines, 
the steamers of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, the 
Goodrich, White Star and other lines maintaining service 
between the same ports day after day and season after 
season, but. not to the boats that carry grain, ore and so 
forth from whatever port they may obtain cargoes. 

River transportation will continue to be free, or under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in so 
far as it is subject to any control. 

The line between the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Shipping Board will be clearly 
drawn with the exceptions before noted. The older body 
retains all the jurisdiction it now has. Among the powers 
which the new law says shall remain in the Interstate 


_Commerce Commission is that of ordering through route 


and joint rate arrangements between common carriers by 
water on rivers, lakes or ocean and common carriers by 
rail. Under that power the ‘older body has the right to 
order the integration of a rail and a water carrier. If, 
prior to that order the carrier by water has been under 
the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board, the effect of such 
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order will be to transfer the common carrier by water to 
the body that enforces the Act to regulate commerce be- 
tween the states and foreign commerce, commonly known 
as the interstate commerce law. 


The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not extend to the ordering of through route and joint rate 
arrangements between an American railroad and a boat 
line plying between an American port and a foreign land. 
It does, however, it is generally believed, extend to the 
point of requiring a railroad in the United States or in 
Alaska to make through routes and joint rates between 
a regular line of ships between the main part of the coun- 
try and the Alaskan possession. To that extent, there- 
fore, the Act to regulate commerce will be a limitation on 
the new shipping law, in so far as ocean ships are con- 
cerned, even if the Act to regulate commerce is the older 
statute and, under ordinary circumstances, would have to 
give way to the newer shipping act. 


REGULATION INVESTIGATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A suggestion that the postponement of the hearings in 
the railroad investigation under the Newlands resolution 
until after the election was for political reasons has been 
made among Republican members of Congress, who be- 
lieve the government’s step into railroad ownership in 
Alaska is going to result in a scandal—not because those 
who planned it have been dishonest in a financial sense, 
but because they were not honest in the sense of render- 
ing the best service they could for their country. As 
a start in that venture, Secretary Lane and those who 
are associated with him bought a railroad running back 
from Anchorage, for $1,500,000 or thereabouts. The rail- 
road has been rebuilt almost completely. As an engineer- 
ing achievement it is probably entitled to be regarded as 
something worth while. But as an artery for traffic, it is 
deemed by persons who have made investigations since 
the purchase, a colossal error. The bay on which Anchor- 
age is situated is said to be worse as a harbor than the 
Russian port of Archangel. It is frozen for seven months 
at least every year and nine in many years. When it is 
not frozen it is filled with floating ice, making it inac- 
cessible except at great risk. 


The Guggenheim Copper River Railroad was offered to 
the government for the price it paid for the streak of 
rust leading to the hinterland from Anchorage. The Gug- 
genheims were making no money. They had spent more 
than $1,500,000 on their road, but the government could 
get the one farther north for that amount of money, so 
the Guggenheims were willing to unload their white ele- 
phant for just what the owners of the other pachyderm 
were thinking they could, and ultimately did get, for theirs. 

Critics of Secretary Lane, among his political enemies, 
suggest that his only reason for refusing to take the better 
railroad is to be found in the fact that it would have been 
necessary to deal with the Guggenheims, which, it is sup- 
posed, Mr. Lane figured, would bring reproach upon him. 
Their suggestion, in plain terms, is that Franklin Knight 
Lane, supposed to be one of the best and bravest men 
in public life, had not the backbone to say that the Gug- 
genheim road was the better and that it would be in the 
public interest to buy it, especially inasmuch as it could 
be had for the figurethat was finally paid for the road 
that had nothing on it other than gasoline speeders, hand- 
cars, and possibly an old engine or two. 
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But there is another phase into which inquiry will be 
made under the authority of the Borah amendment direct- 
ing the committee to inquire into the relative merits of 
private and public ownership. That is the allegation that 
the part of the road that is now being built to the coal 
fields, when finished, will be right against the face of a 
rock wall several hundred feet high, without the possibil- 
ity of being constructed beyond that barrier, except at 
expense that will make the New Haven’s extension into 
New York City look like a tu’penny investment. Op- 
ponents of government ownership, it is believed, will not 
be so foolish as to overJook the fact that equally as bad 
investments have been made by private owners. They, 
however, will point out that the foolish investments made 
under private ownership. were not, so far as anybody now 
knows, made because the man at the head of the enter- 
prise was afraid to buy a piece of railroad simply because 
of the evil reputation of the owner thereof. 


SOUTH DAKOTA EXPRESS RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Why the special commerce court called together at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., to consider the application for an injunction, 
the effect of which would have been to suspend the Com- 
mission’s order in the South Dakota express rate case, 
has dismissed the petition will not be known until Judges 
Smith, Wade and Reed, composing the court, have writ- 
ten their opinion. From the bench it was announced that 
the court held that the case was governed by the decision 
in the Shreveport case. 

But that.announcement will be followed by an opinion 
which is expected to be somewhat different, because the 
hearing on September 7 was not supposed to be on the 
merits of the proposition. Two motions were before the 
court. One, submitted by Dr. Needham, for the Commis- 
sion, was to dismiss because the five days’ notice had 
not been given. The second was to dismiss for want of 
equity. submitted by T. B. Harrison, for the express com- 
panies. 

Circuit Judge Smith orally announced that in his opinion 
the district judge could have disposed of the jurisdictional 
question. Judge Wade seemed to assent to that and finally 
Judge Reed agreed to the dismissal of the motion because 
the question was decided in the Shreveport case. 


The tangle is expected to be taken out in the written 
opinion. Dr. Needham’s motion to dismiss for want of 
jurisdiction was not directly passed on. It may be dis- 
posed of in the written opinion. 


TEXAS COMMODITY RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission, September 15, issued an order direct- 
ing the carriers to show cause, October 7, why it should 
not order into effect Texas commission commodity rates 
as reasonable interstate charges. The rates in question 
are those the Texas commission prescribed prior to the 
issuance of the Shreveport order of July 7. They were 
intended as an olive branch to keep the federal body from 
making the rates promulgated in the July 7 order. When 
the federal Commission refused to be pacified, Texas with- 
drew the rates, so as to punish the railroads. Now the 
federal body proposes to adopt them as its own. The rail- 
roads are willing. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


- 


THE NEW SHIPPING BOARD] 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial in the issue of September 2 in reference 
to the new Shipping Board, in which you draw attention 
to the possible conflict between jurisdiction of this board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

If you will refer to the amendment made by the Senate 
and the discussion in the Senate at the time these amend- 
ments were under consideration, I think you will note 
that the board’s jurisdiction only covers vessels on the 
Great Lakes running on regular routes from port to port, 
and that this jurisdiction does not cover the bulk cargo 
carriers which carry the vast business on the Great Lakes. 
The new Shipping Board jurisdiction does not cover any 
of the boat lines on rivers and harbors. 

My opinion is that before long an amendment will be 
suggested further restricting the new board’s jurisdiction 
by transferring such jurisdiction as it now has over car- 
riers on the Great Lakes to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, jurisdiction which I think they already have or 
can exercise if complaints are made. 

This would confine the new Shipping Board to commerce 
on the Atlantic and Pacific and the Gulf. 

J. R. SCHURZ. 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 7, 1916. 








WILSON AND ADVANCED RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As a further contribution on the subject of 10 hours’ 
pay for 8 hours’ work, I quote you from New York Times, 
Aug. 30, 1916: 


“An inkling of the opposition that the President’s pro- 
gram will encounter in the Senate was given to-night by 
a Republican senator from a far western state, who would 
not let his name be used, but whose views are worth 
quoting on account of the high standing he has in the 
upper house and the respect shown.for his opinions on 
constitutional and legal questions. 


“There is in the background of this situation,’ this 
senator said, ‘one evil for which President Wilson more 
than any one man is himself responsible. This strike 
situation is the consequence of his own policy with re- 
gard to railroad rates. He sowed the dragon’s teeth that 
have produced this harvest of trouble. When, in 1914, he 
cast the weight of his influence for an increase of rates, 
he just as surely laid the foundations of this strike. 


“He and his advisers for months urged that the rail- 
roads be allowed to increase their charges. Every means 
at the President’s command was employed to influence the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, in 1911, -had re- 
fused to grant the request of the railroads. The plea 
was made in 1914 that the increase must be given to 
hold up American railroad stocks in Europe and prevent 
them from being dumped on us. The increase was allowed 
in considerable part. Did anyone for a moment think 
that the railroad employes would not expect their share 
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of the booty? 
was a fearful mistake. 

“*This strike was then forecast as sure to come if the 
wage increase was not allowed. Had the President taken 
up this matter with half the energy he now displays, there 
might have been a chance for a reasonable and safe ad- 


If any such expectation was put aside it 


justment. He would have been obliged to demand for 
the men their increase just as he had demanded the 
increase for the carriers. And let it not be forgotten 
that both must come out of the pockets of consumers, and 
the day of reckoning with the high cost of living is also 
looming in the background of the present situation.’ ” 
F. W. PANCOAST. 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1916. 


RIVER TRAFFIC A SOLUTION 


(Written by H. S. Kealhofer, Traffic Manager of the Colum- 
bia Chamber of Commerce, Columbia, 8S. C., at the time re- 
cently when the railroad trainmen were threatening to strike.) 

In times of pestilence, trouble and strife our primitive 
instinct forces us irresistibly back to Mother Nature, and 
the comfort and assistance which she offers and holds 
constantly in reserve for mankind. She has provided 
bountifully and wisely from time immemorial, and it only 
remains for us to recognize her gifts and conserve their 
usefulness. 

Not since the construction of our great artificial high- 
ways, forming a network of rail transportation between 
all parts of the country, has this nation been confronted 
with such a calamity as the proposed cessation of their 
operation. 

A few men are apparently endeavoring to strangle these 
arteries of commerce for their personal gain. It is not 
shown that they are being oppressed—that they are either 
underpaid or overworked. It seems to be simply a cam- 
paign of conquest. And the public will have to pay. The 
burden, as usual, will fall on those who are least pre- 
pared to meet it—the great majority of producers, both 
from the land and raw material. These are the great 
masses whose daily toil provides for the sustenance and 
maintenance of the minority who profit by their labors. 

The wealth of a nation depends upon its industrial de- 
velopment and the conservation of its natural resources. 
Political economy teaches us there are three kinds of 
value, “time, form and place.” Time value is that which 
is required by nature to mature her crops, and the effi- 
ciency of machinery in rapidly converting raw material 
into finished products. 

Form value is the transformation of material from its 
natural state to something of value—rough quarried marble 
to beautiful statuary—wood to building material—and cot- 
ton to cloth. 

And last, but greatest, is place value. It is that which 
transports articles from a place where they have no value, 
or a very small value, to a place where they have a greater 
value, such as coal from mines to the factory, wheat from 
fields to the mills and so on ad infinitum. ; 

This is called commerce, and when such transportation 
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ceases commerce stagnates; the value is lost to the pro- 
ducers, transporters and consumers. 


And now back to Mother Nature. 


Before the advent of the railways every prominent city 
in this country was located on a navigable waterway, and 
to-day there are only a very few cities with a population 
over 50,000 which are not located on a navigable body of 
water. 


Such places as Atlanta and Birmingham are the results 
of towns started at railroad junctions in comparatively 
recent years. Suffice it to say that both of these cities 
are now striving to get closer to the facilities offered by 
their nearest waterway—Atlanta to the Chattahoochee and 
Birmingham to the Warrior. 

The Tombigbee and Warrior rivers have been canalized 
to a point about twenty miles from Birmingham and over 
400 miles above Mobile. There are seventeen locks and 
dams maintaining a minimum depth of six feet all the 
year. It is the most improved and dependable waterway 
in the South. What has been accomplished here can be 
done to every other stream in the South if the people will 
show their faith by their works and utilize their waterway. 


The expected action of the railroad employes should 
cause a great awakening to the need of the conservation, 
development and economical operation of our great natu- 
ral resource—the inland waterways. 

In the extent of interest and intensity of agitation, the 
present situation offers a greater opportunity than ever 
before, and should far exceed all previous movements of 
a similar nature. 

Do the people realize that almost the entire eastern 
section of the United States can practically be independ- 
ent of the railways by the use of their waterways? There 
is no part of the world that can boast of such a compre- 
hensive scheme of navigable streams as has been given 
to this country by Mother Nature. 

And their capacity is unlimited. A towboat and a few 
barges will carry as much as a trainload. As many of 
these units can be operated at the same time as can float 
on the water. 

Think of what was accomplished by the “Sprague’’—the 
largest and most powerful towboat in the world. It towed 
at one time sixty barges loaded with coal from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans in one-half the time it would have required 
by the rail lines and over 50 per cent cheaper. This ship- 
ment aggregated over one million bushels of coal and 
equaled thirty ordinary trainloads. 


Traffic is available on all the inland waterways to almost 
an unlimited extent and can be handled at a profit at less 
cost than by rail if suitable equipment is provided for 
transporting and handling at terminals. 

People have wondered and complained of the decline 
of water-borne traffic, and tacitly assumed that the rail- 
roads have put the water lines out of business. 

This constant reference to the abandonment of the rivers 
has caused inquiring minds to consider the successful ex- 
perience of other countries. In addition to ascertaining 
that we were trying to accomplish modern achievements 
with antiquated equipment, they found we were sadly 
deficient in terminal facilities, and proper and economical 
methods for storing, loading and unloading. 

We had no plan of mutual co-operation with the rail 
lines, and even the coastwise carriers would not recognize 
the inland boat liner or work in harmony with them. 
Our government has eliminated all of the objectionable 
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features and requires a co-ordination between the rail 
lines and cOastwise lines, and the inland water lines, pro- 
vided the inland water lines place themselves in a posi- 
ticn to properly, promptly and adequately handle and care 
for the traffic to be interchanged. 


Now, what would a fleet of towboats and barges mean 
to this country during the present crisis? It would mean 
that we could get flour from Minneapolis and Buffalo, 
land from chicago and Boston, grain from Kansas City, 
iron from Pittsburgh, coal from Alabama, rice, sugar and 
coffee from New Orleans, oil from Texas, fruits from 
Florida, canned goods from Baltimore and dry goods from 
the East direct to Columbia via all water and without 
touching a railroad. 


Likewise our cotton and cotton products could be shipped 
out. And what is true of Columbia is also true of every 
coast point from Maine to Mexico, and such interior points 
as Washington, D. C., Richmond and Petersburg, Va., Cam- 
den, S. C., Augusta, Macon, Albany and Columbus, Ga., 
Palatka and Sanford, Fla., Montgomery, Selma, Tuscaloosa 
and Birmingham, Ala., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and all points on the great Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio 
rivers and their tributaries. 


There is but one conclusion and it is emphasized by the 
impending troubles of the rail lines the exigencies of the 
situation should require the people to return to their 
waterways for relief and protection. The problem of 
profitable operation of the inland streams has been suc- 
cessfully solved and the people should undertake their 
utilization with the full confidence that it means their 
independence. 


Mother Nature is a wise provider for those who will see, 
believe and prepare. 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORT RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An informal hearing will be held by the Suspension 

Board, September 18, respecting the Morris tariff in which 

it is proposed to increase the export rates on iron and 

steel to the level of the domestic rates. The tariff is 
Morris, I.. C. C. No. 205. 


The tariff was filed soon after the decision of the Com- 
mission covering export rates on grain and grain products, 
in which the regulating body said it could see no reason 
why export rates should be lower than domestic rates. The 
iron and steel industry has had more than two months’ 
notice of the desire of the roads in Central Freight Assov- 
ciation and Eastern Trunk Line territory to bring their 
export rates up to the Jevel of the domestic, so the o»- 
jection that the advance will hurt outstanding contracis, 
used in the transcontinental tariff matter, cannot be raised 
in this one. 


A typical increase is the rate on pig iron from Chicago. 
The advance if allowed will be from $3.36 per gross ton 
to $4.98. For years the rate was $3.20, but on January 1, 
1915, it was increased to $3.36 and the proposal is now ‘0 
bring it up to the domestic level. One of the most glar- 
ing facts in the export rate situation compared with the 
domestic rate status is that on the export business the 
carrier must do the unloading from car to vessel, whereas 
on the much higher domestic rate the consignee does the 
unloading. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Ch-cago, unless another locality is stated. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25 
Docket No. 881—9:45 A. M. 


Ink: Writing: 
In glass or earthenware or in tubes, in barrels or boxes, L. 
Cc. L., second class. a. 
(To amend Item 21, Page 232.) 
Docket No. 882—10:00 A. M. 


Mucilage: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
second class. 
(To amend Item 1, Page 279.) 
Docket No. 883—10:15 A. M. 








Proposed by Shippers. 
Proposed by Shippers. 


Proposed by Shippers. 
Furniture Polish, uot otherwise indexed by name: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To amend Item 7, Page 212.) 
Docket No. 884—10:15 A. ; 
Submitted by Shippers. 
Furniture Polish, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class. * 
(To amend Item 7, Page 212.) 
Docket No. 885—10:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Machinery and Machines: 

Converter Shells, iron or steel: Loose or in packages, L. C. 
I.., first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B). class A. 

(Cancels Page 275, Item 19.) 
Docket No. 886—10:50 A. M. 
Proposed by Carriers. 
ca yaaa alimcnas Empty, Returned, Prepaid (Subject to 
Rule 25): 
Coops or crates, Animal or Poultry, Shipping, fourth class. 
Note.—The return rating will apply, provided the parties 
returning the coops or crates show on bill of lading or ship- 
ping receipt way bill reference covering the orinigal inbound 
loaded movement—such return movement to be made within 


thirty days. . 
(Cancels Item 18, Page 153.) 
Docket No. 887—10:10 A. M. 
Proposed by Carriers. 


A rule providing that Empty Barrels or Drums, returned, 
which have been used to transport Fuel, Crude or other kinds 
or Oils or Liquids, must have filling and vent holes tightly 
closed before being accepted for transportation. 

Docket No. 888—10:25 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Metal: Monel: 


Bars or Rods: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class. 

Billets, Ingots or Slabs: Loose, L. C. L., first class; in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., first.class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class. 

Castings, not otherwise indexed by name, as from the mold, 
except that sinkerheads and gates may be removed and 
castings tumbled: Weighing each 50 pounds or over, loose, 
or in bundles weighing each 50 pounds or over, L. C. L., 
first class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
third class. 

Plate or Sheet: Perforated, in barrels, boxes or crates, first 
class: other than perforated, loose, L. C. L., first class; in 
bundles, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, third class. 

Scrap: In bundles, L. C. L., first class; in bags, L. C. L., 
first-class; in bales, L. C. L., first class; in barrels with 
cloth tops, L. C. L., first class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. 
I.:, first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, third class. = 

Shot: In-bags, L. C. L., first class; in barrels or boxes, L. 
Cc. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, third class. 

(Cancels Item 8, Page 278.) 
Docket No. 889—10:40 A. M. 
: Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
‘ Eliminate Item 25, Page 304. Combined Article Rule to gov- 
rn. 
Docket No. 890—11:00 A. M. 
E Submitted by Uniform Committee. 
Eliminate Item 2 (last part), Page 145, which reads as fol- 
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lows: Grave Vaults or Shipping Boxes, iron or steel, K. D. 
Account no movement. 
Docket No. 891—11:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Racks: 
Store Display Racks or Stands, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
S. U.: Loose, I. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject: to 
Rule 6B), second class. 
K. D.: Other than flat or folded flat: In bundles, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
— weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 
Flat or folded fiat: In bundies, L. C. L., first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth 


class. 
(Cancels Item 36, Page 208; Items 1] (in part), 17, and 18, Page 
318; Item 15, Page 337.) 
Display Fixtures, Counter, Show Case or Window, not other- 
wise indexed by name: 

Metal: S. U., in barrels, boxes or crates one and one-half 
times first class; K. D., or folded flat, in barrels, boxes 
or crates, first class. 

Wooden or wooden and metal combined: S. U., in barrels, 
boxes or crates, one and one-half times first class; K: D. 
or folded flat, in barrels, boxes or crates, first class. 

(Cancels Item 1 (in part), Page 318.) 
Docket No. 892—11:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Buffing or Polishing Compounds, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 

Bars or cakes: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

Liquid: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes, first class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. 
C. L., second class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., second 
class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in 
pu Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth 
class. 

Paste or powder: In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, first class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
second class; in barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 2, Page 166; Item 17, Page 275.) 
Docket No. 893—1:45 P. M. Fi 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Parts for Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 
Band Cutters, Self-Feeders and Wing Bundle Carriers com- 
bined, Separator or Thresher: K. D., loose or in packages, 
L. C. L., second class; K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 894—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Agricultural Implements, other than Hand, see Note: 
Straw Stackers, Huller, Separator, Sheller or Thresher: 
* Wind, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; other than wind, in boxes, bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; wind and . 
other than wind, loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 895—2:15 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Agricultural Implements, other than Hand, see Note: 

Harrow Attachments for Riding Plows: S. U., L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; K. D., blade sections loose, 
other parts in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; K. D.. blade sections in crates or loose, with blade 
points completely protected by metal bands or crating, 
other parts in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; S. U. or K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(New Item.) 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


Western Committee. 
Docket No. 896—2:30 P. M. 
Agricultural Implements, Hand: Corn Shellers: 

Without legs or stands: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds. third class. 

With legs or stands, detachable parts removed: Loose or on 
skids, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
second class; in packages, loose or on skids, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24.000 pounds, third class. 

(Cancels Item 7, Page 104.) 
Docket No. 897—3:00 P. M. 


err, Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicle Parts, Self-Propelling: ; 

Shock Absorbers; In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; 
in barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 5, Page 377.) 

Lamps and Fixtures: In crates, L. C. L., class D1; in bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L.. first class; in packages named, C. 
L., minimum weight 14,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

(To cancel Item 2, Page 377.) 

Signals, Sound Warning: Horns: 

Automobile, Bicycle, Motor Boat or Motorcycle: In bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
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Cc. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), second class. 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 338.) 
ae Plugs, Electric: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second 
class. 
(To cancel Item 7, Page 343.) 
Vulcanizers, Gasoline (Not Garage Vulcanizers): In boxes, 
second class. 
(New Item. Now rated as Automatic Vulcanizers, Item 22, 
Page 379.) 
Docket N°. 898—3:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Leatherboard: 
In bundles, L. C. L., third class; loose or in bundles, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 8, Page 246.) 
Docket No. 899—3:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Ballast Spreaders: : 
K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A; 
moved on own wheels, actual weight of car and contents, 
subject to minimum weight of 30,000 pounds, class A, 
(Cancels Items 3 and 6 in part, Page 319.) 
Docket No. 900—4:00 P. M. ; 
Submitted by Shippers. 


Couch Hammock Bottoms, in bundles, third class. 
(New Item.) 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26 


Docket No. 901—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Asbestos: ‘ 

Crude: In bags or barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages 
or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 pounds, class D. 
(To cancel Item 18, Page 119.) 

Docket No. 902—10:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Machinery and Machines: 

Boilers, Steam, not otherwise indexed by name, in packages, 
loose or on skids, L. C. L., first class; in packages, loose or 
on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), class A; Steam Boilers, not otherwise indexed by 
name, in packages, loose or on skids, and Smokestacks, 
iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name, loose or in 
packages, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), class A. bi 

(Cancels Item 19, Page 255.) 

cket No. 903—10:40 A. M. 

-~ Proposed by Shippers. 


Harness and Saddlery: mre 

Blankets or Covers, Horse, not otherwise indexed by name, 

in bales or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds, 

second class; Covers, Horse, burlay, lined or unlined, in 

bales or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds, sec- 

ond class; Blankets or Covers, Horse, not otherwise indexed 

by name, and Covers, Horse, burlap, lined or unlined, 

mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds, second class. 

(Amending Items 25, Page 225, and 3, Page 226.) 

Docket No. £04—11:00 A. M. 

Proposed a J Shippers. 

e 


Mangers (Feed Boxes) or Troughs: Feeding or Watering: 

S. U., not nested, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(To amend Item 7, Page 273.) 
Docket No. 905—11:15 A. M. 
Submitted by Shippers. 


Elimination of Rule 6B from Items 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 26, 
27, Page 182, and Items 2, 8, 21, 23, 26, Page 183. 
Docket No. 906—11:40 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Acids: 

Formic: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
first class; in glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow 
baskets or hampers, L. C. class D1; in glass bottles, 
each packed in rattan or willow baskets or hampers, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class; in carboys, L. 
Cc. L.. class Dl; in carboys, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, third class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., second 
class; in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fourth class; in glass bottles, each packed in rattan 
or willow baskets or hampers, and in bulk in barrels, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class; in carboys and 
in glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow baskets 
or hampers, or in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, third class. 

(Cancels Item 6, Page 102.) 


Phosphoric: Liquid, other than Syrupy: In glass bottles, 
each packed in rattan or willow baskets or hampers, L. C. 
L., class D1; in glass bottles, each packed in rattan or wil- 
low baskets or hampers, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, third class; in carboys, L. C. L., class Dl; in car- 
boys, C. L., minimum weight 30.000 pounds, third class; in 
bulk in barrels, L. C. L., second class; in bulk in barrels, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class; in glass 
bottles, each packed in rattan or willow baskets or ham- 
pers, and in carboys, mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, third class; in glass bottles, each packed in rattan 
or willow baskets or hampers, or in carboys and in bulk in 
barrels, mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, third 
class. Solid or Syrupy, in glass or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., class D1; in glass or earthen- 
ware, packed in barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 

30,000 pounds, third class; in glass bottles, each packed in 
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rattan or willow baskets or hampers, L. C. L., class D1; in 
glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow baskets or 
hampers, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class; 
in glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow baskets 
or hampers, and in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes, mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third 
class; in carboys, class Dl; in bulk or barrels, second class. 
(Cancels Items 2 and 3, Page 103.) 

Docket No. 907—1:30 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Cotton Seed Hulls: 

In bags or barrels, L. C. L., third class; in machine pressed 
bales, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages or in bulk, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Page 172, Item 25.) 

Docket No. 908—1:45 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Carpets or Carpeting: 
ee or Carpeting, not otherwise indexed by name, see 
ote: 
In hacen bales or rolls, first class; in boxes, first 
class. 
Note.—The rating for Carpets or Carpeting will also 
apply on remnants of Carpeting. 
(Cancels Page 151, Item 14.) 

Docket No. 909—2:00 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Alundum, Carborundum, Corundum, Emery or similar abrasive 
material, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Crude or lump, in bags, L. C. L., first class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages or in bulk, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 50,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

Flour or Grain, in bags, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, L. 
C. L., third class; in barrels, L. C. L., third class; in pack- 
ages named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Page 116, Item 12, in part.) 


Docket No. 910—2:20 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Poultry, Dressed: 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds, third class. 
(Cancels Page 314, Item 16.) 
Docket No. 911—2:40 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Machinery and Machines: 
Elevators, Conveyors or Escalators and Elevator, Conveyor or 
Escalator Parts: 

Elevators, Conveyors or Escalators, not otherwise indexed 
by name: Portable, with or without engines, S. U. or 
in S. U. sections, loose, L. C. L., first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), class A. 

(To cancel Item 10, Page 250.) 


Docket No. 912—3:00 P. M,. 
Submitted by Shippers. 


Tires, Rubber; Pneumatic, including inner tubes, in packages 
named, or loose in straight carloads, or mixed with 

Tires, Rubber; Solid or solid mounted on steel base, loose 
or in packages named or in bales; Rubber Belting, in 
boxes, crates or bales; Rubber Cement, in boxes; Rubber- 
coated Fabric, in boxes or bales; Rubber Goods, in boxes; 
Rubber Horseshve Pads, in boxes; Rubber Hose, in boxes, 
crates or bales; Rubber Matting, in boxes or bales; Rub- 
ber Packing, in boxes or bales; Rubber Soles and Heels, 
in boxes or barrels; Rubber Springs, in boxes or barrels: 
Tire Repair Kits, in boxes; Automobile Tire Pumps, in 
boxes; Automobile Tire Inner Liners, in boxes; Wheel 
Channels, Flanges, Rings, Rims or Tires, iron or steel: 
Advertising Matter, in boxes; Rubber Tiling, in boxes; 
Soapstone, in boxes; Wooden Handles (for force cups), in 
bundles; Office Stationery, in boxes; Hose Couplings, 
metal, in boxes; Rubber Soling, in bundles, in mixed car- 
loads, minimum weight 16,000 pounds, second class. 

Docket No. 913-—3:15 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Vehicle Parts: 
Tires, not otherwise indexed by name: Rubber: 

Pneumatic, see Note 1: In wrapped bales or wrapped 
bundles, see Note 2, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class: in bundles enclosed in burlap wrapped fibreboard 
or pulpboard containers, see Note 3, L. C. L., first class: 
in wirebound bundles, see Note 5, L. C. L., first class; 
in boxes or crates, see Note 4, L. C. L., first class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds, see 
Note 6. subject to Rule 6B, second class. 

Pneumatic Rubber Tires, not otherwise indexed by name, 
loose or in packages, see Note 6, and Tire Tubes, rubber, 
in boxes or crates, mixed C. L.. minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Note 6.—Rate will include one Pneumatic Tire Repair 
Kit for each set of four tires. 

Solid, in burlapped bales or burlapped bundles, L. C. L., 
first class; on burlapped reels, C. L.. first class; in 
bundles enclosed in burlap wrapped fibreboard or pulp- 
board containers, see Note 3, L. C. L.. first class; in boxes 
or crates, see Note 4, L. C. L., first class; solid, mounted 
on iron or steel base, loose, L. C. L., second class; in 
burlapped bundles, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or 
crates, see Note 4, L. C. L., second class; solid, or solid 
mounted on iron or steel base, loose or in packages, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
third class. 
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ene 1.—Ratings apply also on Tires containing inner 
tubes. 

Note 2.—Wrapping must be of burlap; or of paper and 
burlap; or of waterproof paper reinforced with a cotton 
cloth of not less than 40x40 threads to the inch, the com- 
bined wrapping material having .a resistance of not less 
than 60 pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test; or of 
two thicknesses of waterproof paper fastened together 
with a waterproof composition and containing parallel 
strands of yarn not more than % inch apart, the combined 
wrapping material having a resistance of not less than 60 
pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test. 

Note 3.—Ratings apply only cn shipments in cylindrical 
packages made of fibreboard or pulpboard, not less than 
.080 of an inch in thickness, having a resistance of not 
less than 300 pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test, 
with an outer covering of burlap, securely sewed. 

Note 4.—Cylindrical crates constructed with wooden 
rims or hoops at each end need not be reinforced at ends 
with additional hoops, if otherwise complying with Sec- 
tion 7, Rule 8. 

Note 5.—Ratings apply only on shipments wrapped 
with three-ply or more fibreboard or pulpboard, all plies 
firmly glued together, the outer’ ply waterproofed, and no 
single ply less than .016 of an inch in thickness; the 
package must be secured by not less than six binding 
wires fastened to the board with staples not more than 
three inches apart, and such wires must be connected at 
the ends of the package, drawn taut and secured by a 
wire drawn through center of package. 

When combined board is not less than .060 of an inch 
in thickness, having a resistance of not less than 175 
pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test, and the binding 
wires are not less than U. S. standard gauge No. 16, the 
gross weight of the package and its contents shall not 
exceed 75 pounds; or 

When the combined board is not less than .080 of an 
inch in thickness, having a resistance of not less than 
200 pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test, and the bind- 
ing wires are not less than U. S. standard gauge No. 16, 
the gross weight of the package and its contents shall not 
exceed 125 pounds; or 

When the combined board is not less than .100 of an 
inch in thickness, having a resistance of not less than 
275 pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test, and the bind- 
ing wires are not less than U. S. standard gauge No. 14, 
the gross weight of the package and its contents shall not 
exceed 175 pounds. : 

(Cancels Items 28 and 29, Page 358; Items 1 and 2, Page 359; 
Item 8, Page 22, Supp. 2.) 
Docket No. 914—3:45 P. M. 


Honey: Comb, in gection frames: 

In wooden boxes only, L. C. L., second class; in wooden 
boxes with or without glass fronts, two or more enclosed in 
wooden boxes only or in crates, see Note, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fourth class. 

Note.—Comb Honey in section frames, in wooden koxes 
with or without glass fronts, two or more enclosed in 
wooden boxes only or in crates, must be protected by a 
pad of hay, straw, excelsior or similar material not less 
than four (4) inches in thickness in the bottom of the bex 
or crate and the packages plainly marked cn top, ‘Frag le 
—this side up.” 

Comb or Strained, in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in glass or earthenware 
packed in barrels or boxes, C. L. minimum weight 30,000 

pounds, fourth class; in metal cans completely jacketed, L.. 
Cc. L., second class; in metal cans in boxes, L. C. L., third 
class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., third class; in metal cans 
completely jacketed, in metal cans in boxes or in bulk in 
barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth ciass. 

(Cancels Items 16 and 17, Page 229.) 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Docket No. 915—10:00 A. M. 


Proposed by Shippers. 


Submitted by Shippers. 
Store or Office Fixtures: 

Bolt or Screw Cases, Revolving, iron or steel, in boxes or 
crates, first class; wooden, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 

_ pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Clothing Cabinets, see Notes 1 and 3: With glass doors, 
backs and ends, and with glass or wooden tops, S. U., in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Dl; K. D. flat, in boxes or 
crates, see Note 2, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. I., minimum weight 12.000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class; with wooden backs and tops, glass doors and 
with glass or wooden ends, S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; K. D. flat, in boxes 
or crates. see Note 2, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

Counters, not otherwise indexed by name, or Counter Bases, 
for Shelving or Wall Cases not otherwise indexed by name, 
wooden, with or without glazed bins or drawers, see Note 
1: §. U. or in-S. U. sections, in boxes or crates, L. C. L:, 
one and one-half times first class; K. D. flat, in boxes or 
crates, see Note 2, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

Partitions, wooden, not otherwise indexed by name, glazed 
or not glazed, see Note 1, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Shelving, wooden, with open backs and fronts, S. U. or in 
S. U. sections, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class; K. D. flat, in boxes, bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
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Shelving Bases, wooden, not glazed, S. U. or in S.. U. sec- 
tions, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; K. D. flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Show Cases, Counter or Floor (Display Cases, with glass 
fronts, and with glass or wooden tops, backs or ends), not 
otherwise indexed by name, see Notes 1 and 3, S. U., in 
boxes or.crates, L. C. L., class Dl; K. D. flat, in boxes or 
crates, see Note 2, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class. 

Show Case Frames (Show Cases without glass), S. U., in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., three times first class; K. D. in 
flat sections, in boxes or crates, see Note 2, L. C. L, first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Show Case Interiors, wooden or wood and metal combined 
(Interior Cabinets, drawers or trays for Show Cases), in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Wall Cases (Wall Cabinets with wooden backs and tops), 
see Notes 1 and 3, with glass doors and with glass or 
wooden ends, S. U. or in S. U. sections, boxes or crates, L. 
Cc. L., one and one-half times first class; K. D. flat, in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class; without glass, S. U. or in S. U. sections, in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; K. D. 
flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. A 

Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of Store or Office 
Fixtures, as specified under Store Office Fixtures, in pack- 
ages specified for L. C. L. shipments will be taken at the 
highest rating provided for carload quantities of any arti- 
cle in the shipment, minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B). 

Note 1.—Clothing Cabinets, Show Cases, Wall Cases, 
Counters or Partitions, when shipped in crates, must have 
the glass surfaces protected by crating constructed of sound 
lumber, free from defects that materially lessen its strength, 
not less than % inch in thickness, and so constructed as to 
allow no space greater than three inches between the slats; 
crated with strips exceeding three feet in length must have 
strips further strengthened by cross-pieces not less than 
3%, inch in thickness and placed not more than two feet 
apart. 

Note 2.—Bases or Tops not exceeding 12 inches in height, 
when shipped with K. D. Clothing Cabinets, Show or Wall 
Cases, Show Case Frames or, Counters, will be considered 
as K. D. flat. 

Note 3.—When upper and lower case sections, constituting 
a complete Clothing Cabinet, Show Case or Wall Case, are 
shipped in separate packages, one section S. U. and the 
other section K. D. flat, the separate weights should be 
given and each section will be rated as a complete Cloth- 
ing Cabinet, Show Case or Wall Case, according to its con- 
dition of shipment. 


(Carcels Item 10, Page 155; Items 22, 23, 25, Page 205; Item 


27, Page 207: Items, 6. 10, 17, 18. 19. 20. Page 207; Items 
12, 13 and 14, Page 251: Items 28, 29. 30, 31, 32 and 33, 
Page 337: Item 7. Page 208; Items 14, 15 and 16, Page 253; 
Items 4 and 18, Page 205; Item 8, Page 203; Item 15, Page 
337; Items 21 and 23, Page 146.) 


Store or Office Fixtures: 


Show Case Tables and Seats combined, S. U.,. in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., class D1: K. D., Legs or Pedestals and 
Seats detached, in boxes or crates, Show Cases S. U., in 
boxes or crates, L. C. J... class D1; in packages named, @. 
L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject. to Rule 6B), 
third class. 

Tables and Seats combined without Show Case Tops, S. U., 
in boxes or crates, L. C. I., class D1; K. D., Legs or Pedes- 
tals and Seats detached, in hoxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class: in packages named. C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 36, Page 208.) 


Docket No. 916—1:30 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Stoves or Ranges, Iron or Steel: 


Charcoal, Coal or Wood, with or without gas-burning at- 
tachments: 

Malleable, or Plate with malleable doors, frames and tops, 
loose, L. C. L., third class; in boxes or erates, L. C. L., 
third class; loose or in packages, C. L., mmimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Cast, or Plate or Sheet with case bases or tops, loose, 
L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Sheet, without cast bases or tops, S. U., in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class; K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class; S. U. and K. D., 
in packages provided for straight carload shipments, 
mixed C. L.. minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Gas: 

Skeleton Frame or with Frame partially enclosed, S. U., in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; K. D., in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Gas, not otherwise indexed by name, in boxes or crates, 
L. Cc. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 20.000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Gasoline or Oil: 
Skeleton Frame or with Frame partially enclosed, S. U., in 
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barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; K. D., in 

barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Gasoline or Oil, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in ckages named, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Charcoal or Wood, or Gas Stoves or Ranges, loose or in 
packages, as provided for straight carload shipments, 
mixed C. L. or in mixed C. L. with Gasoline or Oil Stoves 
or Ranges, in packages provided for straight carload ship- 
ments, minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), fifth class. 

Mixed carloads of one or more kinds of Stoves or Ranges, 

as specified under Stoves or Ranges, iron or steel, loose 

or in packages, as aah \ 5 for straight C. L. shipments 
D 


Ash Scrapers, subject to Note; Coal Hods (Coal Scuttles), 
iron or steel; Cookers or Steamers, Stock Feed (Farm 
Boilers); Griddles, sheet iron or steel, plain; Hollow Ware, 
cast-iron, consisting of Ham Boilers, Griddles, Muffin 
Irons, Waffie Irons, Kettles, Dutch Ovens, Pots, Skillets 
or Spiders; Kettles, sheet iron or steel, plain; Pans, Bak- 
ing, Dripping or Frying, sheet iron or sheet steel, subject 
to Note; Pokers, Fire, iron or steel, subject to Note; Pots, 
sheet iron or steel, piain; Skillets or Spiders, sheet iron 
or steel, plain; Stove Boards, wood or fibreboard, metal 
clad, subject to Note; Stove Cover Lifters, subject to 
Note; Stove or Range Cabinets, Closets or High Shelves, 
iron or steel; Stove or Range Castings, iron or steel; 
Stove or Range, Ovens; Stove or Range Parts, iron or 
steel, other than Castings, not otherwise indexed by name; 
Stove Pipe, iron, steel or tin, side seams closed; Stove 
Pipe, iron, steel or tin, side seams not _ closed, 
nested, subject to Note; Stove Pipe Dampers, iron or 
steel, subject to Note; Stove Pipe Drums or Stove Pipe 
Drum Ovens; Stove Pipe Elbows, iron, steel or tin; Stove 
Pipe Thimbles, cast-iron, subject to Note; Stove Pipe 
Thimbles, plate or sheet iron or steel, or tin, side seams 
closed; Stove Pipe Thimbles, plate or sheet iron or steel, 
or tin, side seams not’ closed, nested, subject 
to Note; Stove or Range Reservoirs or Stove or 
Range Reservoir Attachments; Stove Shovels, with iron, 
wire or wooden handles, subject to Note; or Water Heat- 
ers, Gas, other than Instantaneous (Range Boiler Water 
Heaters), subject to Note, loose or in packages, as pro- 
vided for straight C. L. shipments, minimum weight (20,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Note.—The combined weight of the articles subject to 


this Note shall not exceed 331-3 per cent of the total - 


weight of the shipment. 


(Cancels Items 21 and 25, Page 142: Items 23, 24, 25 and 27, 
Page 348; Items 1, 3, 7, 16, 17 20, 23, 28, Page 349; Note 
under Item 27, Page 349; Item 9, Page 350.) 


Docket No. 917—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Stove or Range Reservoirs or Stove or Range Reservoir At- 
tachments: 

Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, straight 
or mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 12, Page 349.) 

Dampers, iron or steel, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 32 and 34, Page 348, Classification 54.) 

Canopies or Hoods, Stove or Range, iron or steel, in boxes 
or crates, one and one-half times first class. 

(Cancels Item 13, Page 349.) 

Bars: Grate, cast-iron, weighing each less than 25 pounds. 
loose, or in bundles weighing each less than 25 pounds, L. 
Cc. L., first class; weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, 
or in bundles weighing each 25 pounds or over, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 


(Cancels Grate Bars and Rocking Grates and Grate Castings 
from Item 28, Page 348; cancels Grate Bars and Hollow 
= Bars from Item 29, Page 348; cancels Item 30, Page 

-) 

Registers: 

Air, iron or steel, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 5 and 6, Page 349; and Items 6 and 7, Page 239.) 


Docket No. 918—2:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by- Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Ovens: 
Baking, Iron or Steel: 

Electric, in boxes or crates, first class. 

Baking, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Reel: U., in. boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Dl. K. 

D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 
Other than Reel: S. U., legs attached or detached, or 
without legs, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. ; 
K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L.. third class. 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight, 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
Stove or Range: 

S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; S. U., in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class; 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; K. D., 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fifth class; S. U. and K. D., in 
boxes or crates, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B). fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 28, Page 183; Items 4 and 5, Page 292; 
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Item 8 (part), 9 and 11, Page 349; Items 2, 4 and 6. 
Page 350.) 

Docket No. 919—3:00 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


Western Committee. 
Fireplace Grates and Parts: 

Grates, Gas, S. U.: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Grates, other than Gas, S. U.: Im barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., .minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Grates, K. D., or Grate Parts, not otherwise indexed by) 
name: In wired bundles, L. C. L., second class; in barrels. 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class: in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 


fifth class. 

Grate Baskets: With Legs: In barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 
Without Legs: In wired bundles, L. C. L., second class; 
in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L, third class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B). fifth class. Mixed carloads of two or 
more kinds of Fireplace Grates, Grate Baskets or Grate 
Parts, not otherwise indexed by name, in packages pro- 
vided for straight carload shipments, will be taken at the 
highest rating provided for carload quantities of any ar- 
ticle in the shipment, minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 10, Page 349.) 

Docket No. 920—3:15 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee 

Cookers or Steamers, Stock Feed (Farm Boilers): 

Loose or on skids, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., first class; in packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
ae weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth 
class. 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 167.) 

Hollow Ware, Cast Iron, consisting of Ham Boilers, Griddles, 
Muffin Irons, Waffie Irons, Kettles, Dutch Ovens, Pots, 
Skillets or Spiders: 

Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
- eee weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth 
class. 

(Cancels Item 4, Page 349, and Item 26, Page 348.) 

Stove or Range Cabinets, Closets or High Shelves, Iron or 
Steel: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class: K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, straight or mixed, C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 5, Page 350; Item 21, Page 349, Item 8 (part), 

; Page 349.) 

Stove or Range Castings, Iron or Steel: Weighing each less 
than 25 pounds, loose, or in bundles weighing each less 
than 25 pounds, L. . L., first class; weighing each 20 
pounds or over, loose, or in bundles weighing each 25 pounds 
or over, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 6B), fifth class. . 

(Cancels Castings from Items 28 and 29, Page 348; 

Item 31, Page 349.) 

Stove or Range Parts, Iron or Steel, other than Castings, not 
otherwise indexed by name: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
Cc. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 18, 19, 38 and 39, Page 349.) 

Docket No. 921—3:30 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee 

Furnaces, House Heating and House Heating Furnace Castings, 
Tron and Steel: 

Castings, House Heating Furnace: Weighing each less than 
25 pounds, loose, or in bundles weighing each less than 
25 pounds, L. C. L., first class; weighing each 25 pounds 
or over, loose, or in bundles weighing each 25 pounds or 
over, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Furnaces, House Heating: Hot Air; see Note 1: 5S. U., 
loose or in packages. L. C. L., first class; K. D., loose or 
in packages, L. C. L, third class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L.. minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), fifth class. 

Note 1—Ratings include equipment of Stove Cement or 
Firing Tools, consisting of Pokers, Scrapers, Slice Bars 
or Wire Brushes. 

Furnaces, House Heating, Hot Air, loose or in packages, 
and House Heating Furnace Castings or House Heating 
Furnace Casings (House Heating Furnace Jackets), iron 
or steel, loose or in packages as provided for straight car- 
load shipments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Furnaces, House Heating, Hot Air, House Heating Furnace 
Castings or House Heating Furnace Casings (House Heat- 
ing Furnace Jackets), iron or steel, loose or in packages 
as provided for straight carload shipments and Air Reg- 
isters, iron or. steel, or Heating Furnace Pipe or Elbows 
(Air or Smoke Flues), iron,..steel or tin (subject to Note). 
loose or in packages as provided for straight carload ship- 
ments, mixed C. L.. minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Note—The weight of Air Registers and Heating Furnace 
Pipe or Elbows (Air or Smoke Flues), single, side 
seams not closed, nested, shall not exceed 33% per 
cent of the total weight of the shipment. 

(Cancels Item 33, Page 348, Furnace Castings from Item 

28, Page 348, and Furnace Castings from Item 29, 

page 348). 
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Docket No. 922—3:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Heaters: 

Gasoline or Oil, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 — ees to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Docket No. 923—4:00 


Gas Heaters, iron or steel, 
class; in packages named, Cc. 
pounds, fifth class. 

Docket No. 924—4:15 P. M. 


Raisins: 

In metal cans, 
in packages named, ont 
fifth class, 

Prunes: 

In metal cans, 
in packages named, C. 
fifth class. 

(To amend Item 17, Page 201.) 


IRON ORE RATE DECISION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Proposed by Shippers. 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
L., minimum weight 20,000 


Proposed by Shippers. 


in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth ciass; 
L., minimum weight, 36,000 pounds, 


in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; 
L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 


Although the iron ore rate decision in Docket No. 6210 
was made after a general investigation initiated by the 
Commission, there is an impression among those who fol- 
low ore and coal rate matters that instead of a settling 
of the case, it is only the beginning. Neither the iron and 
steel nor the coal industry has yet found its voice sufii- 
ciently to make itself audible over a large area, but there 
is a buzzing at Pittsburgh and other iron and coal cen- 
ters that is expected to reach a great volume of sound. 

So far as those who have been making fights against 
ore and coal rates can see, neither industry is prepared 
for either mileage or a la carte rates. The latter, prc- 
scribed in the ore case, it is generally believed, tend to- 
ward the mileage rate system, which works for the benefit 
of the most favorably located carriers and shippers and 
places others at an accentuated disadvantage. 


It is coming to be well understood that, while Mr. Bran- 
deis was not employed as special counsel in this case—ai 
least the record does not show that he was—he was a 
large figure in it. That affords no pleasure to the ship- 
pers. It is doubtful whether anything Mr. Brandeis has 
done has ever caused joy to the railroads, even when it 
gave them more money. They spent a big sum of money 
trying to make effective the so-called Brandeis suggestions, 
on which they received practically no return, It is as- 
sumed, therefore, that they are not planning any cele- 
brations on account of the victory they won in the ore 
rate cases, which, according to the dissent of Commis- 
sioner McChord, will result in giving them more money 
from their ore business. Railroad traffic managers who 
have figured on the probable outcome of the rates that 
are to be established by April 1 are inclined to agree with 
him that, as a result of the attack upon the reasonable- 
ness of their ore rates, they will have an increase in their 
revenues, notwithstanding the fact that the Commission, 
in language, found the rates, groups and relationships to 
be unreasonable. In addition, it is pointed out, it told 
them their way of stating rates were wrong. 

One of the things that has struck the ore-using people 
with the most force is an appearance of lumpiness in 
the progression of rates. For instance, 50 cents a ton is 
taken as the basing rate for hauls from 50 to 74 miles 
long. The next group is for hauls for 75 to 99 miles. 
The addition to the rate for that addition of 25 miles in 
distance is 5 cents, or 55 cents. The next group is for 
hauls ranging from 100 to 124 miles. For that addition 
cf 25 miles to the haul the addition is 9 cents, the in- 
crease being from 55 to 64 cents. The next group is for 
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hauls from 125 to 159 miles. For that 35-mile addition 
to the haul the addition to the rate is 12 cents. The 
next group is for hauls from 160 to 199 miles. The addi- 
tion to the rate is 12 cents for that addition of 40 miles to 
the haul. 

There may be an explanation in the report for such 
varying additions to both distance and rate, but if there 
is, it is not easy to find. There may be such a lumpy 
Commission-made scale in some other part of the country, 
but if there is, memory does not bring it forward. The 
last big case prior to the ore rate case in which the 
Commission found it desirable to prescribe a mileage scale 
for a commodity is the last report in the Shreveport case, 
41 I. C. C., 83. In that case the Commission prescribed 
rates for cottonseed oil and tank bottoms in tank cars. 
Half-cent increases per 100 pounds were prescribed for 
regularly spaced increases in distance. The increases in 
distance were first ten miles, up to 100 miles. Then the 
increases were twenty miles, up to 300. Beyond that the 
rates are blanketed. Every increase in distance is the 
same and every addition to both distance and rate is the 
same. There are no lumps or humps in the progression. 

In the ore scale the first addition of 25 miles carries 
an addition of 5 cents in the rate. The second increase of 
25 miles carries a 9-cent addition to the rate. Then 
comes a 35-mile addition to the haul carrying an increase 
of 12 cents and then a 40-mile addition, also for 12 cents. 
In the southwest a 50 per cent addition to the haul car- 
ries an increase of 13 1-3 per cent in-the rate. In the 
iron ore consuming region, a 25 per cent addition to the 
distance carries an increase of 15.8 per cent in the rate. 
But that is only one -hump to which aggrieved users of 
ore are expected to call attention when they find their 
voices. 

Another point that is being turned over and over for 
sharp inspection is the grouping of ports as points of 
origin and furnaces as groups of destination, and the 
declaration, by the Commission, that existing groups dif- 
fering from the ones approved in the report are unreason- 
able and that the relationship of rates between the groups 
is unreasonable. 


The query has been made as to whether the grouping 
made by the Commission must be followed by the carriers 
on penalty of having rates to all points in the group 
reduced if the carriers thought the rates to a particular 
point in a given group were too high. The question has 
been raised particularly with regard to Monessen, where 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company, one of the chief complain- 
ants, has its plant. The outcome of the case, as before 
indicated, is that that complainant, instead of obtaining 
relief, suffered a loss of supposedly crippling proportions. 
Instead of paying the same, as now, Monessen, after April 
1, will pay 12 cents a ton more than Pittsburgh because 
it is just beyond the limit, in mileage, of the Pittsburgh 
group. It is 163 miles from Ashtabula Harbor, its nearest 
port, while Johnstown is 194 from Conneaut, the nearest 
and only harbor shown in the report. 


The query is: Would the New York Central and Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie (one interest and therefore in effect 
a one-line haul for 163 miles) be penalized in any way 
if it gave Monessen the Pittsburgh rate rather than the 
Johnstown rate, seeing that it has no duty, prescribed in 
the report, to perform for Johnstown? If it gave Monessen 
the Pittsburgh rate, would it be punished by being re- 
quired also to give Connellsville, with a haul of 181 miles, 
the Pittsburgh rate? It serves Connellsville over the 
same routing that the order requires it to serve Monessen, 
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and from the same port; or if it gave Monessen an 82-cent 
rate, 6 over Pittsburgh, would it be required to give the 
same rate to Newell, with a haul of 174 miles over the 
same route, L. S. & M. H. and P. & L. E.? 

The coal men are wondering, in the event the decision 
in the ore case becomes effective, if an effort will not 
be made to separate coal rates and require the payment 
for assembling and delivering and line haul in three parts 
instead of for a whole service, as is the fact now. They 
are fully alive to the fact that the complaining men in 
the steel industry who asked for lower rates will pay 
more than when they complained, if the order in this case 
becomes effective. The coal complaints have been jammed 
together, even as the ore complaints were consolidated. 
They wonder if it is time for them to begin shivering over 
the possibility of such an outcome for them. 


PHILADELPHIA JOINT COMMITTEE 


Philadelphia, September 14.—The Philadelphia Joint 
Committee on the Reasonable Regulation of Railroads will 
have representatives in attendance at the hearings to be 
held by the Newlands railroad investigating committee of 
Congress, which will begin November 20. They will be 
practical business men and shippers. The Joint Committee 
expects to have the Newlands Committee sit in Philadel- 
phia some time during its activity. In addition to repre- 
sentation in the Joint Committee’s delegation at Washing- 
ton, the Philadelphia Bourse, organizer of the joint body, 
will have spokesmen to argue for the delegation to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of jurisdiction over 
questions of expenditures and wage disputes. 

W. W. Olinger, traffic manager of the Richardson Paper 
Company, Lockland, O., has written to the Joint Com- 
mittee as follows: 

“We believe that exclusive federal regulation and the 

abolition of the jurisdiction of state commissions, with 
their conflicting regulations and requirements, would be 
the only solution of the present conflicting conditions of 
traffic, and we also believe that the rate-regulating power 
should be accompanied by the power to regulate questions 
of expenditures and the requirement that wage disputes 
be submitted to the same tribunal that controls rates. In 
our opinion, to expect proper regulation and have a divi- 
sion of power is inconsistent and illogical.” 
_ From E. H. Brill, traffic manager of the Hires Condensed 
Milk Company, Philadelphia, the Joint Committee has re- 
ceived the following: “This federal control of the carriers 
has always appealed to me, especially when the carriers 
disregarded precedent Interstate Commerce Commission 
arguments and decisions because the particular shipment 
was intrastate. This is a favorite pastime of many freight 
agents.” 

A statement issued by the Joint Committee says: 
“Against the extremes of government ownership and of 
uncontrolled individual operation of the railroads, the first 
with its deadening and corrupting influences, and the sec- 
ond with its tendency to irresponsibility, government regu- 
lation stands out clearly as the alternative. This means, 
however, the assumption by the government of respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of the railroads. A con- 
ception of regulation which fails to include appreciation of 
the real objective, constructive method or technique may 
result in the disorganization of the railroads. 

“A proper conception of railroad regulation must take 
in account the encouragement of railroad building and 
operation, better mobilization of facilities, the modifica- 
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tion of harmful competition and the prevention of inequali- 
ties of service to the public and the enactment of rates 


- greater than those properly chargeable in an open, com- 


petitive field. Regulation must not be conceived from the 
narrow standpoint of mere rate reduction. Such a view 
lacks the sight of the essential needs of the railroads and 
the public and will defeat the purpose of regulation. 

“The basic principle of an equitable and proper system 
of regulation is this: The railroads of the United States 
are the great national highways, and all barriers erected 
by the states or arising through other causes which check 
or impede the natural flow of commerce along these 
national highways must be removed. In the following of 
this principle consistency demands that coherent action 
can be obtained only through a single regulatory body, 
which must be so constituted that it will deal expeditiously 
and efficiently with the great volume of business coming 
before it.” 


STAMP TAXES ABOLISHED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The law respecting stamps on bills of lading, express 

receipts, telegraph and telephone messages, went into the 

limbo of things that once were but are not now on the first 
instant of September 8. 


Repeal of the stamp taxes was promised last Decem- 
ber, when the administration found it necessary to ask 
Congress to extend, for one year, the operations of the 
war emergency revenue law enacted as the administra- 
tion said, because the war in Europe had so disarranged 
the revenues that the ordinary law would not bring in 
money enough to run the country. The assertions of the 
anti-administration members of Congress ran to the effect 
that the ordinary revenue law never has furnished and 
never will furnish money enough for even the ordinary 
expenses of the government. 


The abolition of stamp taxes was promised not to op- 
ponents of the administration, but to its friends because 
the latter reported that there was so much dissatisfaction 
with the idea of imposing stamp taxes while the United 
States was at peace that continuance of them would be 
the undoing of the congressmen who voted to continue 
them. The answer was that if the objectors would vote 
for continuance to December 31 of this year, the admin- 
istration leaders, in May, would bring in a bill to revise 
all the war taxes. Only on that promise was it possible 
to persuade the rank and file of congressmen to vote for a 
continuance of the stamp taxes on bills of lading, receipts 
and toilet articles. 


The revision bill, promised for May, did not actually 
come into view until July. In consonance with the 
promise of the House leaders, the House ways and means 
committee reported the revision without any stamp pro- 
visions. Instead it increased the rate on the income tax, 
provided an inheritance tax and imposed taxes on the 
privilege of issuing evidences of capital invested in busi- 
ness, of doing business and special taxes on commodities 
used in making ammunition. 





COMMISSION ORDER. 

Order of the Commission of July 12 in Case 8083, Busi- 
ness Men’s League of St. Louis vs. Sante Fe et al., made 
effective October 16, has been so modified as to become 
effective on November 16. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


questions rela the law 
- Readers oe Neale = 


as elsewhere ex- 
The Traffic Service Bureau, 





Burden of Proof Under Cummins Amendment 

Michigan.—Question: “Will you kindly advise whether 
any interpretation has been placed by the courts upon 
the amended item in the uniform bill of lading, covering 
filing of claims for loss and damage. By this I mean the 
amended item appearing in Section 3. As I interpret this 
item, the stipulated period for filing of claims would not 
apply where the damage occurred while the goods were be- 
ing unloaded or loaded or in transit, due to the negligence 
or carelessness of the carrier. It would also be my inter- 
pretation that the arrival of the goods in a damaged con- 
dition or their loss would result in a conclusive presump- 
tion that the carrier had been guilty of such carelessness 
or negligence.” 

Answer: The Cummins Amendment does not require 
claims to be made in writing within four months after de- 
livery of the property in such instances where the loss or 
damage is due to delay or damage while being loaded or 
unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or negli- 
gence of the carrier. 


We have no knowledge of any court of competent juris- 
diction having up to the present time squarely passed upon 
or construed Section 3 of the present Uniform Bill of 
Lading, as revised in conformance with the Cummins 
Amendment. However, the general rule of law is that 
where a contract exempts the carrier from liability for 
losses arising from certain designated causes, the burden 
of proving that a loss which has occurred falls within the 
exception of the contracts rests upon the carrier. As a 
consequence, if goods arrive in a damaged condition, the 
law will presume carelessness or negligence on the part 
of the carrier, and the burden of proving that the owner 
omitted to present the notice in proper form or within 
the time stated is upon the carrier. See Walton Land & 
Timber Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co., 72 Sou. Rep. 485. 

* * * 


Allowances for Conditioning Cars 


Alabama.—Question: For some months past we have 
had the greatest difficulty in securing box cars to move our 
shipments and in many cases have been obliged to use 
open cars; in some instances we have been obliged to cover 
over the shipment with cheap boards in order to prevent 
damage from rain and cinders, and we wish to ask that 
yeu advise us through the columns of your valuable pub- 
lication if we may hope to recover the amount so expended 
by us, by making claims on the various carriers.” 

Answer: In view of the broad prohibition of the Elkins 


Act and the broad requirements of Section 6 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, allowances made to a shipper, 
even though reasonable in amount, are unlawful rebates 
unless published. Therefore, if the carriers’ tariffs do not 
publish allowances for the service performed by the ship- 
per in protecting property moving in open cars, whatever 
claim that the shipper might make against the carrier for 
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service or instrumentalities furnished can be recoverable, 
if at all, only by formal proceedings before the Interstate 


‘Commerce Commission, or in the courts. 


The U. S. Supreme Court held in the case of Pa, R. R. 
Company vs. Clark Bros. Mining Company, 238 U. S. 456, 
that the Commission had authority to make examination 
and report upon the amount of damages which a shipper 
had suffered from an unjust discrimination due to a cer- 
tain method of car distribution. Also that a state court 
has jurisdiction of an action for a penalty under a state 
statute for failure to furnish cars without prior reference 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. But the power 
to award damages in these cases seems to exist only when 
the carrier unjustly discriminated in its method of dis- 
tributing cars or failing to furnish cars when physically 
able to do so. 

The Commission rules that it is the duty of carriers to 
furnish cars suitable to transport in safety traffic which 
they hold themselves out to carry, but that in case spe- 
cial preparation is required to make a car fit for the ship- 
ment of a particular commodity the task of special pre 
paration usually devolves upon the shipper. Farmers’ Co- 
operative Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 64. 
(See Traffic World, May 29, 1915, page 1185.) The power 
of the Commission to require carriers to comply with 
their duty is subject only to the proviso that the request 
for cars shall be reasonable. One of the tests which may 
be relied upon in determining the reasonableness of a 
shipper’s request for cars is found in the volume of the 
shipments in the past, due allowances being made for the 
growth of his business. The carrier cannot be required to 
furnish all the cars which may be demanded by the shipper 
under extraordinary circumstances arising from excep- 
tional causes, which could not reasonably have been an- 
ticipated and which make it physically impossible to fur- 
nish all the cars desired. Pa. Paraffin Works vs. Pa. 
R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 194. (See Traffic World, July 19, 
1915, page 1327.) 

From the foregoing authorities it would seem that al- 
lowances for materials furnished by shipper for protecting 
the shipment cannot be made by a carrier unless the same 
4s published in its tariffs; that a shipper should refuse 
to accept a car that is not in suitable condition to safely 
transport traffic, and that damages can be recovered either 
before the Commission or in the courts only on the show- 
ing to the effect that the carrier violated Sec. 1 of the act 
by unjustly discriminating in its methods of distributing 
cars, or absolutely refused to furnish a car of the kind 
ordered, not based upon conditions arising from excep- 
tional causes, making it physically impossible to do so. 


Shippers’ Liability for Freight 

Pennsylvania.—Question: “We forwarded a shipment 
to one of our customers freight collect, which is strictly 
in accordance with the terms of sale. Through an error 
on the part of the carriers the shipment is billed prepaid 
and so delivered. Subsequently the carriers find their mis- 
take and endeavor to collect the money from our customer, 
who refuses to pay. The carriers then come back at us 
and insist that it is our legal duty to pay them the freight 
charges on this shipment for the reason that they are un- 
able to get the money out of our customer. This seems 
mighty unreasonable on the face of it and we would like 
to know whether there is any law to this effect.” 

Answer: Hutchinson on carriers, 3d Edition, Vol. 2, 
Sec. 810, says: “But the remedy against the consignee is 
not exclusive, although he may be the owner of the goods. 
It is held not to be obligatory upon the carrier to collect 
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the freight of him, even when the bill of lading contains the 
usual clause ‘he paying the freight thereon.’ Such provi- 
sion, it has been decided, is intended for the exclusive bene- 
fit or accommodation of the shipper of the goods, and im- 
poses no duty upon the carrier to collect the freight of 
the consignee; but he may even waive his lien upon the 
goods by delivering them to the consignee, without. requir- 
ing payment of the freight, and still hold the shipper or 
the consignor liable upon the contract of shipment.” 

So far as the carrier is concerned, the consignee will be 
considered as merely the agent of the shipper to pay the 
freight. If the consignee fails to pay it, the party who 
made the contract of carriage with the carrier, and who 
reposed confidence in the consignee, must take the conse- 
quence of the breach of duty. In law, the carrier has the 
right to demand payment of freight charges in advance, 
and may refuse to accept goods for transportation until the 
charges are so paid. Further, under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the carrier must collect and the party legally 
responsible must pay the lawfully established rates with- 
out deviation therefrom. See rule 314, Conference Rulings 
Bulletin 6. 

* * * 
Manufacturer’s Description Determining Classification of 
Article 

Missouri.—Question: “In a certain agent’s tariff there is 
an item that reads, ‘Oxide and sub-lead, straight or mixed 
carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, from A to B, at 
23 cents per cwt.’ There is another item in this same 
tariff that reads, ‘Lead, sublimed, carload, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, from A to B, of 28 cents per cwt.’ 
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“Now, our trade name that is stenciled on these barrels 
reads ‘Sublimed White Lead.’ In making out our bills of 
lading covering these shipments, we merely specify sub 
lead as a matter of abbreviation that is also the common 
term for sublimed lead, and wish to state that sublead anc 
sublimed are the same product in every respect, also wis! 
to state that there is. no sublead moving from point A to 
B, where the item reads Zinc Oxide and Sub-Lead. We 
will probably only have zinc oxide ‘moving. I wish yoi: 
would advise us if you think there would be any chanc: 
of our being accused of false billing if we bill these bar 
rels out as sublead.” 

Answer: We understand that technically and comme: 
cially there is a recognized distinction between oxide lead 
and sublimed or white lead. Without intending to pass 
an opinion on the reasonableness or validity of any rule 
or regulation by the carriers, that establishes the higher 
rate on one as compared with the other for transportation 
purposes, yet we do not believe that a shipper when ship- 
ping the one can legaly bill it as the other; especially is 
this true when the shipper describes and advertises it as 
being the other product. The Commission has held that 
advertising matter prepared by the shipper relative to the 
nature and use of an article for the purpose of sale, might 
be accepted by the carrier, as properly describing it for 
transportation purposes, in the absence of better informa- 
tion by the carrier. As a consequence, we are of the opin- 
ion that you cannot describe by trade name or otherwise 
your article “as sub-limed white lead” and then bill it as 
an oxide or sub-lead, taking a lower rate, without violating 
the provision of the Act relating to false billing. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts © 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, fa ess — West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Time: 

(Court of Errors and Apps. of N. J.) Where a railroad 
company contracts to furnish free storage for a cargo of 
pebbles pending their reshipment, from time to time as 
sold, over its line to customers throughout the country, 
but the contract does not specify any fixed time for such 
sales and reshipments, the presumption is that the parties 
contemplated that the same would take place within what 
would, under all the circumstances, be a reasonable time 
from the commencement of such free storage for the 
making of such sales and reshipments.—Atlantic Pebble 
Co., Ltd., vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 98 Atlantic 410. 

The fact that one party may have expected that this 
time would be shorter than the other does not constitute 
a failure of the meeting of the minds of the parties neces- 
sary to a valid contrect.—Id. 


Consideration: 

(Court of Errors and Apps. of N. J.) Where a promise 
has for its subject matter secnething which by the terms 
of the agreement is left to depend for its very existence 
upon the future election of the promiser, it will not form 
a valid consideration for an executory contract; but where 
such subject matter, in the normal and bona fide course 
of events, as contemplated by both parties, is not thus 
left dependent, 4 will form such valid consideration, al- 
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though there may be elements of quantity, requirement, 
selection, etc., agreed to be left to the future discretion 
of the promiser.—Atlantic Pebble Co., Ltd., vs. Lehigh 
Valley R. Co., 98 Atlantic 410. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Court of Apps. of Ga.) This case is controlled by the 
decision in Southern Ry. Co. vs. Bennett, 17 Ga. App. 
162, 86 S. E. 418, where it was held: “A suit for damages, 
based upon the provisions of section 2752 of the Civil Code 
of 1910, cannot be maintained against the last of several 
connecting carriers, if the loss or damage to. the ship- 
ment occurred in the course of interstate transportation; 
for, under the provisions of the Carmack amendment of 
June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 593, c. 3591, 7 pars. 11, 12 (U. 5. 
Comp. St. 1913, &592)), the initial carrier alone is liable 
for damages to interstate shipments, and, under the fed- 
eral regulation of interstate commerce (which supersedes 
all state regulation upon the same subject) the remedy 
against the initial carrier is exclusive.”—Southern Ry. 
Co. vs. Savage, 89 S. E. 634. 

(Court of Apps. of Ga.) This was a writ of error from 
the judgment of the municipal court of Macon, refusing 
to grant a second new trial in the case; and the only 
specific error assigned in the bill of exceptions was tie 
judgment of the lower court overruling a motion for a 
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new trial on the ground that that court, under the terms 
of the act creating it (Acts of 1913, p. 252, 26 b), was 
without authority to grant more than one new trial in a 
case. On the hearing of the case before this court counsel 
for the. plaintiff in error abandoned this assignment of 
error, and contended solely that the judgment should be re- 
versed because it appeared from the record that the lower 
court had no jurisdiction to entertain the suit (basing this 
contention on the provisions of Civil Code 1910, 2752), in 
that the suit was brought against the last of several con- 
necting carriers when, under the provisions of the Carmack 
amendment to the interstate commerce law (act June 29, 
1906, 34 Stat. 593, c. 3591, 7 pp. 11, 12 (U. S. Comp. St. 
1913, 8592)), the initial carrier alone is liable for damage 
to interstate shipments. While this court, in Southern 
Ry. Co. vs. Bennett, 17 Ga. App. 162, 86 S. E. 418, held that 
in such a case the initial carrier alone could be sued, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a recent decision 
(Ga., Fla. & Ala. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 
190, 36 Sup. Ct. 541, 60 L. Ed.), has made a ruling. to 
the contrary. That decision in effect reverses the ruling 
in the Bennett case, supra, and upon review it is expressly 
overruled. 


This court, under section 6203 of the Civil Code of 1910, 
cannot decide any question unless it is made by a specific 
assignment of error in the bill of exceptions. The only 
possible exception to this rule is where it appears from 
the record of a case that the lower court had no juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the suit. This question, 
however, is not in this case. The jurisdiction of the 
municipal court of Macon as to the subject matter of this 
suit is not involved, but the question now raised by the 
plaintiff in error, for the first time, on the hearing before 
this court, is really whether the lower court had juris- 
diction of the person of the defendant carrier. This 
question was entirely one of defense, to be raised by the 
defendant at the proper time, and by proper pleadings, in 
the trial court, and not having been so raised, was waived 
by the appearance of the defendant in court, and its 
pleading to the merits.of the case. 

Anything in the decision in the case of Southern Ry. 
Co. vs. Savage, 18 Ga. App., 89 S. E. 634, which is con- 
trary to the ruling herein announced is, on review, ex- 
pressly overruled.—Central of Ga. Ry. Co. vs. Waxelbaum © 
Produce Co., 89 S. E. 635. ove 


Damages: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Im an action for loss of household 
goods and wearing apparel, which have no fixed market 
value, the measure of damages is the value of the goods 
to the owner; not a fanciful value which such owner 
might place upon them, but such reasonable value as they”. 
had to him, considering the nature and condition of the 
goods and the purposes for which they were adapted.— 
St. L. & S. F. R. Co. vs. Dunham, 36 Okla. 724, 129 Pac. 
862; O K Transfer & Storage Co. vs. Neill et al., 159 
Pac. 272... 


Deviation: 


‘(Sup. Ct...of. Okla.) Where a transfer company agreed. 
to ship the goods of plaintiff over -a certain ‘route, and 
took from plaintiff .a.shipping..erder limiting -the-. liability . 
of the transfer company, and: thereafter the transfer com- 
pany shipped the goods over a different route to that 
specified by the shipper, in consequence of which they 
were burned; held, that the transfer company was liable 
for the value of the goods less the amount recovered from 
the railroad company, without regard to the limitation of 
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liability in the shipping order.—O K Transfer & Storage 
Co. vs. Neill et al., 159 Pac. 272. 
Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) A witness is not required to be 
an expert to prove the reasonable or market value of 
goods such as ordinary wearing apparel and household 
furniture, where it is apparent from the facts proved that 
the value of the articles is within the knowledge of per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence and experience.—O K Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. vs. Neill et al., 159 Pac. 272. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Care Required: 

(Sup. Ct. of Fla.) It is the duty of a common carrier 
of live stock to provide proper facilities for the loading, 
transportation and delivery of the live stock which. it 
undertakes to carry, and during the transportation of the 
stock to take such precautions as reasonable prudence 
suggests to insure a safe delivery.—Walton Land & Tim- 
ber Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 72 Sou. 485. 

Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) On Feb. 29, 1908, the Circuit Court 
of the Western District of Arkansas (Smeltzer vs. St. 
Louis & S. F. R. Co., 158 Fed. 649), held that the provision 
in the Hepburn act, commonly called the Carmack amend-- 
ment, which makes an initial carrier liable for loss, dam- 
age or injury to through shipments, whether such losses 
occur on or off the line of the initial carrier, is consti- 
tutional, and that a clause in a bill of lading, providing 
that an initial carrier’s liability on an interstate shipment 
of goods transported over the lines of several carriers 
from point of origin to destination shall be limited to 
losses occurring on its own line, is in conflict with the 
Carmack amendment. The court said that Congress in 
adopting this amendment seems to have recognized the 
difficulty involved, on the part of shippers, when goods 
are lost, in tracing the goods, fixing the liability, and 
recovering their loss. It seems to have recognized the 
additional fact, that thefacilities of the initial carrier 
are much greater than those of the shipper to locate the 
goods and fix the liability for loss or damage. The court 
further declares that these provisions rest on substantial 
grounds of public policy which inspired this remedial leg- 
islation for the regulation of the immense volume of in- 
terstate commerce.—St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. vs. Akard, 
159 Pac. 344. 


The evidence in the case shows that these shipments 
were delivered to the initial carrier under a continuous 
contract to destination in a condition that was plenty good 
to ship; and the fact that the initial carrier received them 
for shipment and did ship them tends to show beyond 
a doubt that they were in a shipping condition. Under 
the rule laid down by this court in the case of St. Louis 
& S. F. R, Co. vs. Hamieson, 20 Okla. 654, 95 Pac. 417, if 
the carrier finally delivering the goods does not deliver 
them in condition in which they were received by its 
agent, the initial carrier, then it must account for the 
injury.—Id. 

Connecting Carrier: { , 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Under the common law, independ- 

ently of statute, where.a common carrier receives prop- 


‘erty for carriage beyond its own line, issuing a through 


bill of lading therefor, specifying the freight for through 
carriage, it makes the connecting carrier its agent, and 
is responsible to the shipper for any loss or damage to 
such property, either on its own or the connecting lines, 
which liability it cannot limit by contrgct.—St. Louis & 
S. F. R. Co. vs. Akard, 159 Pac. 344. 
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The Carmack amendment to the Hepburn act, relating 
to the liability of common carriers of property in inter- 
state commerce for loss or damage to such property, but 
which contains the proviso “that nothing in this section 
shall deprive any holder of such receipt or bill of lading 
of any remedy or right of action which he has under ex- 
isting law,” leaves a shipper free to resort to the laws 
of a state applicable to his contract.—Id. 

Connecting Carrier—Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) The burden rests upon it, the de- 
livering carrier, to show that the injury occurred without 
its fault or negligence. To the extent of involving it, the 
delivering carrier, in the liability of a common carrier, 
after the goods shall have come to its custody, the initial 
or receiving carrier of the goods had such authority. 
The burden of proof in cases of loss or injury rests upon 
the carrier to exempt itself from liability, the law im- 
posing the obligation of such duty upon it. The carrier, 
almost without exception, will be able to show the con- 
dition of the property when reaching its custody; the 
shipper or consignee can rarely, if ever, do so. This is 
a salutary rule, resulting in justice to the greatest number 
aifected, leaving it also to’ the party to prove the fact 
in whose power it expressly lies—St. Louis & S. F. R. 
R. Co. vs. Akard, 159 Pac. 345. 


Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Fla.) In an action upon the case for dam- 
ages against a railroad company for negligently injuring 
the plaintiff’s live stock during transportation, a prima 
facie case is made for the plaintiff when he shows 
the delivery of the stock to the railroad in good condition, 
delivery by the railroad company at the point of destina- 
tion in bad condition, and that neither the shipper nor 
his agent accompanied the stock in charge of the same 
during their transportation. In such case the burden is 
upon the railroad company to show that the loss or in- 
jury to the live stock did not result from negligence on 
the part of the railroad company, or that the cause of 
the loss or injury was within one of the excusatory ex- 
ceptions recognized by law or provided for by the terms 
of the contract.—Walton Land & Timber Co. vs. Louisville 
& N. R. Co., 72 Sou. 485. 

In an action against a railroad company for damages 
resulting from the negligent handling by the railroad com- 
pany of live stock during transportation, it is proper for 
the plaintiff to show the bruised and scratched condition 
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of the stock as tending to show rough handling by the 
defendant carriers.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Where the evidence in a case leaves 
it doubtful whether the particular carrier who is sued 
for a loss of goods, or another from whom that carrier 
received the goods, is liable, the Supreme Court will not 
disturb the findings in the court below.—St. Louis & S. F. 
R. Co. vs. Akard, 159 Pac. 344. 

Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Fla.) In the absence of a contract limitirg 
the liability of a common carrier of live stock, its liability 
is that of an insurer against such loss or damage as does 
not arise from the act of God, public enemy, and those 
arising from the nature and propensities of the animals 
received for transportation against which due care could 
not provide.—Dalton Land & Timber Co. vs. Louisville & 
N. R. Co., 72 Sou. 485. 

Limitation of Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Again, as to interstate shipments, 
the common law liability of the carrier for the safe car- 
riage of property may be limited by special contract with 
the shipper, and such a contract being supported by a 
consideration, is reasonable and fairly entered into by 
the shipper, and does not attempt to cover losses caused 
by the negligence or misconduct of the carrier.—St. Louis 
& S. F. R. Co. vs. Akard, 159 Pac. 345. 

Proof of Injury: 

(Sup. Ct. of Fla.) The duties and responsibilities of 
a common carrier of live stock may be modified by con- 
tract between the carrier and shipper of the stock, and 
where the carrier relies upon such a contract to relieve 
it of its common law liability in an action against it for 
damages resulting from its failure to transport the stock 
safely, it must plead and prove such contract.—Walton 
Land & Timber Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 72 Sou. 485. 
Question of Fact: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Both sides brought forward their 
proofs before the jury touching the several matters and 
things, and the jury on the whole case found by their 
verdict, that the cattle were injured while in the custody 
of defendant, and through its fault and negligence. This 
court will not disturb the verdict, and will not, when the 
evidence in a case leaves it doubtful whether the par- 
ticular carrier who is sued for a loss or an injury to live 
stock, or another from whom that carrier received such 
property, is liable, disturb the findings in the court below. 
—St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. vs. Akard, 159 Pac. 345. 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Charges—Set-off: 

(Dist. Ct. D., Neb., Lincoln Div.) In an action by an 
interstate carrier for freight charges, the shipper cannot 
set off a claim for injuries to the goods, for the freight 
can be paid only in cash, and such set-offs would open 
the door to fraud and discrimination.—Chicago & N. W. 
Ry. Co. vs. William S. Stein Co., 223 Fed. 716. 

Rates: , 
(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Acts 1907, p. 80, fixing the maximum 





rate on intrastate freight, as amended by Acts 1907, p. 711, 
giving the railroad commission authority to change the 
rate, not mentioning or attempting to provide special or 
preferential rates, relates to regular or normal rates, and 
does not affect a voluntary special or preferential rate.— 
State ex rel. Martin, atty.-gen., vs. Louisville & N. R Co., 
72 Sou. 494. 

Under Acts 1907, p. 80, fixing the maximum rate on 
intrastate freight as being\the rate in force on Jan. 1, 
1907, a subsequent amendment on page 711, giving the 
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railroad commission authority to change the rate, the 
maximum rate fixed by the first act would prevail until 
it was changed by the railroad commission under the 
authority of the subsequent act.—Id. 

Acts 1907 (Sp. Sess.), p. 40, 14%, giving the railroad 
commission authority to permit common carriers to estab- 
lish special rates for the transportation of specific com- 
modities in carloads from specified points or within speci- 
fied zones, does not authorize the railroad commission of 
its own motion to establish special rates or require the 
continuance of a special rate, but only to approve special 
rates submitted by a carrier who may withdraw them at 
will.—Id. 

Under Acts 1907 (Sp. Sess.), p. 40, 14%, giving the rail- 
road commission authority to permit preferential industrial 
rates, and that in emergencies when the commission is 
not in session such rates may be approved by its secre- 
tary, subject to action at the next regular session, in the 
case of a non-emergency special rate there must be an 
affirmative approval of record by the railroad commission 
as a condition precedent to the establishment of the rate. 
—Id. 

Under Acts 1907 (Sp. Sess.), p. 40, 14%, giving the 
railroad commission authority to permit special prefer- 
ential industrial rates, a special rate not authorized by 
the commission is discriminatory and unlawful, and the 
attorney-general had authority in the name of the state 
to enjoin such unlawful rate.—Id. 


QUESTION OF PROPER HEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Apparently at least one judge is willing to undertake a 
judicial determination of the question as to whether ship- 
pers in the Southeast have had the proper kind of hear- 
ing on the reasonableness of the rates which went into 
effect on January 1 as a result of the Commission’s refusal 
to suspend tariffs filed in response to the Commission’s 
fourth section order directing carriers in that part of the 
country to remove fourth section violations in accordance 
with the rules laid down. Judge Lambdin, at Atlanta, has 
issued an order restraining the Central of Georgia and the 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah from joining in 
a new rail-and-water rate of $1.19, first class, from Boston 
and New York to Atlanta, to displace a commodity rate of 
95 cents. 

All other routes, so far as the court cares, may put into 
effect that new rate September 15 if they desire. But 
the two carriers mentioned must continue in effect a rate 
of 95 cents prescribed by the Commission in the formal 
complaint of the Kiser Company. Information as to the 
issuance of the injunction was received by Chief Counsel 
Folk, of the Commission, September 13, and Dr. Needham 
immediately prepared for a defense of the Commission 
and the railroads. They will be on the same side in this 
case, while the Kiser Company and other jobbers at At- 
lanta will be on the other, under the counsel and guidance 
of W. A. Wimbish. The latter, for months, has been con- 
tending that the hearing before the Suspension Board, 
which preceded the effective date of the tariffs filed in 
response to the Commission’s order directing the removal 
of fourth section discriminations, was not such a hearing 
as the law enjoins and there has been no determination by 
the Commission that the proposed rail-and-water rate of 
$1.19 will not be unreasonable. 

Issuance of the injunction by Judge Lambdin places the 
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two carriers mentioned technically in contempt of the 


Commission. 

When the general fourth section order applying to rates 
in the Southeast went into effect, it was limited to rates 
not held by prior orders of the Commission, one of which 
was the order in the Kiser case fixing the rate on boots 
and shoes, rail and water, from New York and Boston to 
Atlanta at 95 cents. That rate, by order of the Commis- 
sion, was to remain in effect until September 1. The rail- 
roads received until September 15 to bring that rate into 
consonance with the fourth section order that became 
effective as to all other rates on January 1. 

The rate of $1.19 was attacked by Atlafita business in- 
terests when the tariffs were filed. The Suspension Board 
gave them a hearing August 31 and the Commission de- 
clined to suspend it. At that time, so far as known, noth- 
ing further was in contemplation by the jobbers. Nothing 
more was heard until a telegraphic message, for the in- 
formation of the Commission, was received from Mr. Wim- 
bish. 

Chief Counsel Folk and Dr. Needham have no idea on 
what theory Judge Lambdin acted when he, without call- 
ing two other judges to his help, issued the restraining 
order or injunction which forbids the Central of Georgia 
and the Ocean Steamship Company to put into effect a rate 
as high as will be effective September 15 via all other 
routes. 

‘It is obvious that the injunction is not against the Com- 
mission, because it forbids the two carriers to “partici- 
pate” or join in the tariffs of the other carriers. Of course 
the southeastern fourth section order of the Commission 
left it optional with the railroads as to whether they 
would remove the discriminations caused by the depart- 
ures from the strict rule of the long and short haul part 
of the fourth section by raising the lower rates or lower- 
ing the high ones, The effect of the injunction is to re- 
move the option from the order of the Commission. Tech- 
nically Judge Lambdin may not have suspended the order 
of the Commission, but as a matter of fact, it is believed, 
the effect of his order is the same as if he had, by designa- 
tion, suspended the Fourth Section Order No. 3866, under 
which the other carriers will put into effect the $1.19 rate, 
rail and water, on September 14. 


Under the procedure fixed by Congress when it abolished 
the Commerce Court, no, order of the Commission may be 
enjoined without the party asking that it be set aside, 
giving the Commission five days’ notice. The venue of 
such a suit lies in the district court, but the district 
judge is without authority to act, except under certain 
conditions, without summoning a special commerce court 
to be composed of himself, a circuit judge and one other 
judge, either a circuit or district judge. 

Judge Lambdin did not give the five days’ notice nor did 
he summon any judges to help him. So far as known the 
Commission was ignored and only the carriers were cited 
in court to show cause why they should not be enjoined 
from doing something which, of course, they claim is being 
done under the authority of Fourth Section Order No. 3866. 

But, it has been argued, the equity jurisdiction of a 
judge is not taken from him when something is presented 
other than a petition to set aside an order of the Com- 
mission. Therefore it is assumed that Mr. Wimbish was 
able to persuade the judge that something other than set- 
ting aside an order of the Commission was involved in 
the application he presented. From opinions expressed 
by Mr. Wimbish, after the Commission decided to allow 
the advances that went into effect on January 1, the con- 
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viction is gathered that he persuaded Judge Lambdin 
that he should exercise his equity power so as to compel 
the railroads and the Commission to prove to him that 
the Commission; in allowing the advances to go into effect, 
gave the objecting shippers all the law says shall be 
given them whenever a carrier proposes to advance rates. 
His view that the Commission had given no hearing at 
all, within the meaning of the law, when the members 
of the Suspension and Fourth Section boards held the 
long “conference” with shippers and railroads in Decem- 
ber, the result of which was that the Commission indi- 
rectly approved the rates now in effect as reasonable ones, - 
by the simple expedient of remaining silent, is positive 
and backed by many references carried in a memorandum 
submitted to the Commission at the time. 

It is only on the theory that Judge Lambdin issued his 
order under his general equity powers that the proceeding 


at Atlanta is understandable to those who have been fol- 


lowing the matter. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Case No. 8955, the Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City et al. vs. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
way Co. et al., assigned for September 11 at Kansas City, 
Mo., before Examiner McCawley, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed; also portion of the following fourth 
section application, by which the carriers named as parties 
thereof ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of imported low-grade blackstrap molasses, in 
tank cars, from New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala. and 
other points specified in the complaint to Kansas City, 
Mo., rates which are lower than the rates contempora- 
neously maintained on like traffic to intermediate points: 
1548, Sou. Ry. Co.; 1766, W. P. Emerson, agent; 1952, L. & 
N. R. R. Co.; 2138, M. & O. R. R. Co.; 4948, N. O. M. & C. 

Hearing in Case 8917, J. L. Cultra and Myrtle Cultra, 
partners trading as the Clay County Produce Company, 
vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, assigned for Sep- 
tember 14 at Federal Building, Kansas City, Mo., before 
Examiner Pattison, was cancelled. 

Hearing in I. & S. Docket 876, Western Grain Transit, 
assigned for September 12 at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Mo., before Examiner Pattison, was cancelled, and the 
proceeding reassigned for hearing September 16, ten o’clock 
a. m., at Federal Building, Chicago, Ill., before Examiner 
Watkins. 

Hearing in Docket No. 8867, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co. vs. D., L. & W. R. R. Co., assigned for 
September 12, at New York City, before Examiner Disque, 
was canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. Docket No. 859, “Iron Pipe Rating,” 
assigned for September 15, at Toledo, O., before Examiner 
Spethman, was canceled. 

Hearing in I. and S. Docket 874 and first supplemental 
order, “Texas and Oklahoma Oils,” assigned for Septem- 
ber 13 at Chicago, Ill., was canceled. 

Hearing in case 8862, the Ohio Blower Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
R. R. Co. et al., assigned for September 14 at Cleveland, 
O., was canceled. 

Hearings in the following cases, assigned for September 
14 at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Watkins, were can- 
celed: 8895, Broad of Trade of Chicago vs. L. V. Trans. 
Co. et al.; 8907, same vs. Great Lakes Transp. Co. et al.; 
9085, Chapin & Co. vs. Great Lakes Transp. Co. et al.; 
9037, Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. Great Lakes 
Transp. Co. et al. 
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: Help for Traffic Man 

This rtment is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 

and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work: We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

Ss 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Minimum on Flue Lining 


Q.—Kindly advise us the present minimum on flue lin- 
ing from points within the state of Ohio, and effective 
date. 

A.—At the present time the minimum weight on flue 
lining within the state of Ohio is 42,000 pounds. 

Via most of the Ohio roads this minimum became ef- 
fective January 15, 1916, but it is understood there were 
certain carriers that observed a somewhat later date. Ef- 
fective October 15, 1916, we understand this minimum 
weight will be reduced to 40,000 pounds. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Spokane Merchants’ Association has prepared an- 
other monkey wrench and has done its share toward hav- 
ing it land in the transcontinental rate adjustment. The 
fabricator is J. B. Campbell, its attorney in this and in 
the prior case. Mr. Campbell has asked the inter-moun- 
tain country to get in on this attack also. 

This fight is to have all fourth séction relief granted by 
Fourth Section Order No. 124 withdrawn on the groun'! 
that there is no compelling water competition; that the 
rates are unreasonable in themselves and unjustly dis- 
criminatory. 

In his petition to the Commission Mr. Campbell argues 
that, inasmuch as conditions have changed since the grant- 
ing of fourth section relief on articles carried in Schedule 
B, the adjustment should also be changed. The com- 
modities in that schedule are hauled on.-rates scaled 10 
the percentages prescribed in Fourth Section No. 124— 
that is to say, they are carried on rates that, on hauls 
between the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast, do not 
violate the long and short haul part of the fourth sec- 
tion; from Chicago and Mississippi River crossings on 
rates which at the interior do not exceed the coast rates 
by more than. seven per cent; from Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
that at intermediate points do not exceed the coast rate 
by more than 15 per cent; and from New York on rates 
that at intermediate points do not exceed the terminal 
rates by more than 25 per cent. 

Spokane demands that there be no violation of the long 
and short haul rule on anything. He suggests that the 
Commission fix all the rates without regard to the fourth 
section. 

A suggestion in the petition is that there be'a hearing 
on this petition at the times and places set for hearings 
on the suspended transcontinental tariffs. In that sus 
gestion, it is believed, other intermediate points will noi 
join, because there is a decided impression among many 
of those concerned in that matter that it will be wise to 
dispose of Schedule C before undertaking to abolish Sched- 
ule B. 
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| Personal Notes 

<7 * 

Donald Wilscn has been advanced to the position of 

general freight agent of the Long Island Railroad. He 

was born at Harrisburg, 

Pa., May 11, 1875, and 

received his education in 

the public schools of 

Philadelphia. He en- 

tered the service of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Aug. 1, 1888, as a clerk 

in the freight depart- 

ment in the Kensington 

district, Philadelphia. 

Five years later he was 

transferred to the freight 

office at Washington, D. 

C., where he remained 

for five years. Then, for 

two years, he was con- 

nected with the general 

freight agent’s office in 

Philadelphia. On March, 

18, 1901, Mr. Wilson became chief rate clerk of the Long 

Island Railroad. Later in the same year he was made 

chief clerk in the freight department, and February, 1905, 

he became superintendent of express. On Jan. 1, 1907, he 

was made special agent of the traffic department, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


The Great Northern Railway Company announces that 
W. G. Johnston is appointed commercial agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y., vice Geo. B. Ogden, transferred; 
pointed general agent at Billings, Mont., vice T. P. Clemow, 
resigned; D. C. Bates is appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Lewistown, Mont., vice J. B. Cook. 


Dudley G. Gray, the newly appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the Western Maryland Railway Company, at Balti- 
more, Md., was born in 

Columbus, O., in 1868, 

and, after going through 

the public school, was 

graduated from the Ohio 

State University. He en- 

tered the service of the 

Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

road Company as mes- 

senger in the office of 

the division freight agent 

at Columbus, O., in 1887, 

and occupied all the va- 

rious positions up _ to 

chief clerk in that office. 

He was transferred to 

Pittsburgh in 1897 as 

chief clerk in the gen- 

eral freight office. In 

1902 he was returned to 

Columbus as division freight agent, and in 1905 brought 
back to Pittsburgh as senior division freight agent. From 
that position he was promoted to the general freight 
agency at Pittsburgh, having entire jurisdiction over traf- 
fic matters on the lines west of Cumberland, which posi- 
tion he held until his resignation Dec. 31, 1912, due to 
ill health. After recuperating for several months, he 
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entered the service of the Western Maryland Railway 
Company, at Pittsburgh, as general western freight agent, 
on March 1, 1913, and on November 1 of that year he 
was advanced to the general freight agency at Baltimore, 
which position he held until his advancement to the 
freight traffic managership, effective Sept. 1, 1916. 


Ross E. McGrath is appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad Co. at Kansas City, report- 
ing to Dolph Lyon, commercial agent, effective September 
16. 


A. Revis Witherspoon has been appointed general agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Can., succeeding Wilfred S. R. Cam- 
eron, resigned. 


sioner of the Albany, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, began 

his railroad career at 

Rochester, N. Y., as chief 

clerk and cashier for the 

a os Bo ae SE RR. 

(now a part of the Penn- 

sylvania System) in 

1886. In 1888 he went 

to the Erie R. R. as 

freight agent at John- 

sonburg, Pa., leaving 

there in May, 1889, to 

accept the position of 

traveling agent for the 

* Delaware & Hudson R. 

R., with headquarters at 

Albany. In June, 1890, 

he was made. general 

agent for the same com- 

pany at Mechanicville, 

N. Y. While occupying 

this position Mr. Nash invented the now universally used 

“Vericheck” system of freight checking, later supplement- 

ing it by the introduction of the “return ballot” method. 

In April, 1904, he was appointed joint agent and super- 

intendent of terminals for the Boston & Maine and 

and Delaware & Hudson railroads, which position he held 

until July, 1908, when he was made freight claim agent 

of the latter company, resigning Nov. 1, 1914, to become 

traffic manager of the Eastern Tablet Company and the 

American Papetrie Company, which position he still holds 

in connection with his duties as traffic commissioner of 

the Albany Chamber of Commerce. Before entering rail- 

road work Mr. Nash was, at a very early age, editor and 

part owner of the Sunday Leader, one of the most infiu- 

ential newspapers in the northern oil field, and still con- 

tributes frequently to magazines and periodicals. He was 

president of the American Association of Freight Agents 

in 1908. He has been prolific in the incention of lazor- 

saving systems and devices, many of which are in general 

use by both railroads and industrial concerns. Among 

these, and probably the most important, is the use of 

“ferry” or “trap” cars, which he introduced on the Dela- 

ware & Hudson Railroad and which are now considered 

an almost indispensable part of the service rendered by 
all railroads for their shippers. 


The following appointments are announced for the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company, Tex- 
as & New Orleans Railroad Company, Houston & Tex2s 
Central Railroad Company, the Houston East & West Texas 
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Railway Company, Houston & Shreveport Railroad Com- 
pany, Southern Pacific Company, Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. 
R. and S. S. Co., and the Louisana Western R. R. Co.: 
A. G, Little, general agent, St. Louis, Mo., succeeding G. 
B. Hild, promoted; C. M. Knox, general agent, Cincinnati, 
O, succeeding A. G. Little; Earl Z. Giblon, general agent, 
Cleveland, O. 





E. C. Price, traffic manager for the Nash Hardware Com- 
pany of Fort Worth, Tex., for the last five years, has re- 
signed his position to take charge of traffic matters for 
the Fort Worth Stock Yards Company. 


—_———__—_ 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Luther M. Walter of Chicago will address the Milwaukee 
Traffic Club Thursday evening, September 21, at an in- 
formal dinner on the legal aspect of the recent eight-hour 
law for railway trainmen enacted by Congress. 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held its annual outing 
September 11, at the Willows, near Oakmont, Pa. Presi- 
dent Edwin F. Austin and Chairman Thomas B. Moss, 
together with the following committee, Glen A. Aiken, 
Charles E. Barnhart, J. P. Bradley, H. A. Cochran, E. C. 
Kunde, Edw. S. Rooney, James C. Smith, Guy M. Stew- 
art, G. G. Truesdale and Allen Waldbauer, are receiving 
congratulations for the successful handling of the pleasures 
of the day. An innovation, in the form of a number of 
sporting features, under the direction of John T. Taylor, 
A. A. U. commissioner, was highly enjoyed. A genuine New 
England clambake, prepared and under the supervision of 
W. N. Cary of Albany, N. Y., assisted by Frank S. Davis 
of the committee, was a novelty to a number of the club 
members and their guests. M. H. Jacobs, a member, re- 
cently appointed general freight agent of the Western 
Maryland Railway, was presented with a silver dinner- 
service set by his friends in the club. C. L. Cordes made 
the presentation speech. A number of prominent out-of- 
town traffic men were in attendance. Moving’ pictures 
were taken of the various features of the day and will 
be shown at some future bi-monthly meeting of the club. 
Vaudeville and dancing closed the festivities. 

The St. Joseph Railroad Club held its first fall meeting 
Monday evening, September 11, at the Hotel Robidoux, 
with an attendance of 100 traffic and business men. Ex- 
Governor W. J. Bailey of Kansas was the guest of the club 
and delivered an address on “Commercial Preparedness.” 
O. M. Spencer, general solicitor of the Burlington, who 
acted as toastmaster, in presenting the speaker, delivered 
an address setting forth his views on the Adamson bill. 
C. D. Morris, editor of the St. Joseph Gazette, also made 
a few remarks. 








MEMPHIS AND SHREVEPORT CASES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
; Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Formal orders were issued September 9 in No. 6390, 
Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern et al., and No. 7250, Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce and Chamber of Commerce of Alexandria vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al., in conformity with the reports 
of the Commission in those cases, 39 I. C. C., 224 (The 
Traffic World, June 3, 1916, p. 1146). 

The Commission refrained from issuing orders in them 
so as to allow opportunity to interested persons to file 
petitions for further hearing and argument. The matter 
was held in abeyance because the issues involved were 
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to a large extent interrelated with the big Shreveport 
case, since decided. Nobody, however, desired to be heard 
further in these cases, hence the issuance of the orders, 
which are to become operative Feb. 1, 1917. The tariffs 
are to be filed thirty days in advance of that time. 


The order in the first case prescribes class rates from 
Memfhis via the direct lines into southern Arkansas and 
Louisiana on a scale graduated from 200 to 500 miles. 
For distances of 200 miles the first class rate is to be 81 
cents scaled down to 20 cents on class E; 300 miles, 105 
cents first class and 26 on class E; 400 miles, 120 cents 
down to 30 cents; and 500 miles, 132 cents down to 33 
cents. A class scale for distances 276 to 300 miles from 
Memphis to the same territory is to be established in 
relation to class rates from St. Louis to the same territory. 
It is to be a scale of “class rates which to points 276 to 
300 miles from Memphis do not exceed rates on a 20-cent 
differential scale below class rates contemporaneously 
maintained from St. Louis to the same destinations, to 
points more distant by a differential scale decreased 1 
cent for each 15 miles and to points less distant by a 
differential scale increased 1 cent for each 15 miles, which 
relation of rates is found in said report to be non-dis- 
criminatory.” 

The order in the Shreveport and Alexandria case re- 
quires the establishment of class rates from Memphis 
to St. Louis and Kansas City via the direct routes, to 
Shreveport and Alexandria as follows: From Memphis, 
first class 105, scaled down to 26, class E; from St. Louis, 
125 cents, scaled down tio 31 cents; and from Kansas City, 
125, sealed to 31. It further requires them to establish 
from defined territories class rates to Shreveport and 
Alexandria which will bear the same relation to the new 
rates from Memphis, St. Louis and Kansas City that the 
present rates from defined territories bear to rates from 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The net effect of the orders is to remove the discrimina- 
tion the present rates make in favor of shippers using 
interstate rates made on the basis of the Arkansas com- 
mission-made rates. They do to Arkansas rates what the 
rates prescribed in the main Shreveport case do to the 
Texas rates. The issuance of the formal orders makes 
no change from the condition that came into existence 
the day the reports in those cases were promulgated. 
They merely give the carriers a legal foundation on which 
to build rates in disregard of what the Arkansas Commis- 
sion has done, even as the orders in the big Shreveport 
case afford a foundation for flouting what the Texas com- 
mission had done. 


CANAL TRAFFIC IN JULY 


(The Panama Canal Record.) 

More cargo was carried through the canal in the month 
of July, 1916, than in any other month of operation except 
July of 1915; the quantity in July of 1915 was 705,469 
tons, and last month it was 648,957 tons. 

In June of this year the cargo passing through the 
canal aggregated 517,791 tons. In May it was 494,150 tons. 
In the half-month in April during which the canal was 
open, the cargo amounted to 368,753 tons. June showed 
a gain of 4.78 per cent over May. July showed a gain 
of 25.3 per cent over June. 

In the months prior to the closing of the canal last 
September the average transit of cargo was 500,048 tons. 
In the six months directly preceding the closing the cargo 
passing through averaged 603,432 tons. The quantity last 
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month was 7.54 per cent above the average for the six 
months prior to the closing of the canal. 

The number of ships passing through the canal in sea- 
going or commercial service was 149. In April the number 
was 80; in May, 129; in June, 124. The number for July, 
149, has been exceeded only twice, in July and August 
of 1915, when the numbers were 170 and 161, respectively. 

In respect of nationality, the British ships were more 
than one-half the total in July. They were nearly three 
times the number of American ships and nearly seven 
times the number of Japanese, the next highest in num- 
ber, respectively. The numbers of ships of the several 
nations, with their aggregate net tonnages and the aggre- 
gate of cargo carried by them, is presented herewith: 


NUMBER OF SHIPS. 
Atlantic Pacific 
to Pacific. to Atlantic. 
37 38 
17 
3 


Nationality. 
British 7 
United States 10 
Japanese 8 
Peruvian 6 3 
Norwegian 5 4 
Chilean 4 3 
Danish 3 , 
Swedish 1 2 

1 
fe 2 
Panaman 1 
Mexican : 


1 
73 


CANAL NET TONNAGE. 
Atlantic Pacific 
Nationality. to Pacific. to Atlantic. 
British 124,475 
United States ,6 49,304 
Japanese i 10,128 
Peruvian cs 7,309 
Norwegian - # 14,742 
8,079 
"9,156 
"5,008 


228,437 


TONNAGE OF CARGO. 

Atlantic Pacific 

Nationality. to Pacific. to Atlantic. 
British 179,008 190,658 
United States me 79,384 
Japanese said L 18,500 
Peruvian i 8,016 
Norwegian a 29,044 
Chilean »825 3,928 


Panaman E 135 
Mexican 169 
296,094 352,863 648,957 

The ships making the transit of the canal in ballast 
during July consisted of 12 going from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with an aggregate net tonnage of 38,583 tons, 
according to Panama Ganal measurement; and two from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, with an aggregate net tonnage 
of 486. The total for south and north traffic was 14 ships, 
39,069 tons. 

United States government ships included the dredge 
San Pablo, bound from Baltimore for San Francisco, and 
the tug Albert G. Force, from Cristobal for Balboa; and 
the collier Nereus, from Honolulu for Norfolk. 

The tolls earned in July amounted to $460,122.95. Of 
this amount, $244,42850 was for ships passing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and $215,694.45 for ships from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. One ship in the United States 
eoastwise trade paid tolls amounting to $4,462.50; a navy 
collier, going from Honolulu to Norfolk, paid no tolls. 





The Commission has issued an order postponing the 
effective date of its order relating to inspection of steam 
locomotives and their tenders, issued June 6, from October 
1 to January 1. 
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tary gave out a statement to certain newspaper 
men that the President believed it would be bene- 
ficial to business if the Commission should grant 
the increase desired, and the President never re- 
pudiated the statement. That is all there was of 
it, so far as anybody knows or has good reason to 
believe. He may have been wrong in so holding, 
or wrong in making his thought known, and the 
Commission may have been ever so much influ- 
enced by his opinion thus expressed, but that he 
ever expressed it in any other way or at any other 
time, or that he brought any other sort of influ- 
ence to bear on the Commission, there is no evi- 
dence and there can be nothing but the merest 
suspicion. Let us condemn him, if we think proper, 
for his false economic theories, or his misinterpreta- 
tion of the facts, or his unwisdom or improper mo- 
tives in allowing his opinion to become known at 2 
time when the Commission was considering the 
case, and when, even if the Commission were not 
subject to such influence, it might be suspected oi 
being so, but let us go no farther than the facts 
warrant. It is so easy to let our desires run away 
with the truth. ‘ 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 pe” 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or ASSISTANT TRAF- 
FIC MANAGER desired by young man 27 years old. Sev- 
eral years’ experience with railroad company revising 
freight rates; also few years in commercial traffic de- 
partment, handling Overcharge, loss and damage claims. 
By reason of supplemental study I have acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of all rate constructions and laws gov- 
erning the application of tariffs and liabilities of a com- 
mon carrier. First-class reference. A B 82. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, now employed, desires to change 
to some larger commercial house or commercial associa- 
tion. Has had technical training in interstate commerce 
and law and eight years’ practical traffic and executive 
experience. Twenty-seven years, single, and thoroughly 
steady in habits. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 














COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has allowed William Henderson to in- 
tervene in case 8854, Cheek-Neall Coffee Co. et al. vs. 
L. & N. et al.; the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce to 
intervene in case 8845, Natchez Chamber of Commerce 
vs. La. & Ark. et al.; the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association to intervene in case 8637, W. G. Chaney Co., 
Ltd., et al. vs. Gt. Nor. et al., and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Milwaukee to intervene in case 9010, 
Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. C., M. & St. P. et al. 

The Commission has granted application of the Indian 
Refining Co. to withdraw its petition for intervention in 
case 8677, Board of Trade, Inc., of Lexington, Ky., vs. 
Cc, x. G & F./?. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s committee on re- 
lations between railroads, in statistical statement No. 20, 
gives a summary of freight car surpluses and shortages 
for Sept. 1, 1916, with comparisons, as follows: 

Total surpluses, Sept. 1, 1916, 43,541; Aug. 1, 1916, 49,- 
753; Sept. 1, 1915, 191,309. 

The surplus for Aug. 1, 1916, includes figures reported 
since the issue of statistical statement No. 19. 
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The total surplus shows a general decrease since the 
report for August 1. 

Total shortages, Sept. 1, 1916, 57,822; Aug. 1, 1916, 39,- 
991; Sept. 1, 1915, 6,300. 

The shortage for Aug. 1, 1916, includes figures reported 
since the issue of statistical statement No. 19. 

The increase in the car shortage is general in all classes 
of equipment throughout the country, with the exception 
of New England. 

The figures by classes of cars follow: 


Surpluses Shortages 
RS ee See RANE ee, See ate eee 19,907 34,529 
| ESE a ene See meer eae Ne 2,609 2,481 
so re ee 7,079 17,900 
III oo once ee oes neks tenes 13,946 2,912 






43,541 57,822 


REPARATION AWARDED. 

The Commission has awarded reparation to the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company and the Monessen & Southwestern 
for $14,186.25 in case 7779. The money is due the steel 
company’s common carrier industrial road for the traffic 
it hauled during the period, in the Industrial Railways 
case, during which the trunk lines refused to recognize 
the industrial roads as common carriers. 












Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


September 18—Milwaukee, Wis —Examiner Disque: 
8870—C. of C. of Milwaukee vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
September 18—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Burnside: 
S. 866—Brick to Atlanta, Ga. 
@901—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. Co. et al. 
8912—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. e Co. 
Certain portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1952 o1 
the L. & N. R. R. (in connection with Docket 8912, Alabama 
Packing Co, et al. vs. LL & N. R. R. Co.) 
September 18—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Waters: 
8942—Libby Lumber Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 


September 18—Columbus, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8889—Kinnear Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
908—Kinnear Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 18—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Hillyer: 
|. & S, 873—Hartford and New York transportation. 


September 18—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
8065—Anderson-Tully Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
8171—Rock City Spoke Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
|. & S. 701—Built-up wood from Memphis, Tenn. 


September 19—Springfield, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8930—Wing Seed Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 20—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Hillyer: 
\. & S. 871—Demurrage. 
\. & S. 869—Yarn from Skowhegan, Me. 


September 20—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner McCawley: 
a = nee Bu® Brick & Mfg. Co. vs. = = T. Ry. Co. 
et a 
September 20—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8916—Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
8962—George E. Markley & Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
September 20—Missoula, Mont.—Examiner Waters: 
8852—John Vallance vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 
September 21—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison 
a R. Hurd Brokerage Co. vs. Wichita Valley R. R. Co. 
et 


September 21—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 

ap aetenes Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. 

= a oe Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
0. 

a: “ho a Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
‘o. et a 

Pees. ¢ Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark., La. & Gulf 

0. e 

Certain portions of fourth section applications in connection 
with Docket No. 8866. 

Certain portions of Application No. 625 in connection with 
Docket No. 8860. 










a ee “ee Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark., La. & Midland 
. R. Co. et al. 
September 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
. & S. 820—Fruits and vegetables. 
enue 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
\. & S. 845—Molasses from Texas and Louisiana (No. 2). 
September 22—Greensburg, Ind.—Examiner Spethman: 
8766—Westport Stone Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & 
September 23—Sherman, Tex.—Examiner McCawley 
8840—George B. Bowling vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. ~ | Wenee et al. 
September 23—Burlington, Vt.—Examiner Hillyer: 
$883—Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., vs. Can. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 23—Grand Island, Neb. —Examiner Waters: 
8968—E. J. Woolworth vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 23—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 841—Fruit refrigeration. 
as ary 25—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
. & S. 849—Davies Spur, Wash., express rates. 
_&S. 868—Spokane switching. 
- & S. 875—Poles from Pacific coast. 


september 25—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
. & S. 864—Lumber to New York. 
- & s. 865—Drayage absorption. 
Peto 8 25—Ft. Worth, Tex. cu wy McCawley: 
$812—Felix P. Bath & Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. C. Ry. Go, et al. 
September 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watkins: 


%770—Baltimore & Carolina S. S. Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


Co. et al. 
September 25—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
7424—Abel & Roberts vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
September 25—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Spethman: 


yrus C. Shafer Lumber Co. vs. St. L. I M. & S. Ry. 


Co. et al. 
September 25—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Marshall: 
\. & S. 774—Bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 
— oe Rapids Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 
oO. e& 
6951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. vs. M. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
7089—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A. R. R. Co. et al. 


i a. “ay Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 


R. Co. et al. 
be 2 Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 


et al. 
7668-—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Pa. Co. 
al. 


7065--Garter Car Co. et al. vs. G. T. Ry. Co. of C. et al. 
7422—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. K. & M. C. Ry. Co. et al. 


9117—The Sunday Creek Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. 


Co. et al. 
* —_ . nt Vein Operators’ Assn. of Ohio et al. vs. B 
& O. R. R. Co. et al. 


Pl ach 25—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
$971—Diana Paper Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
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September 16, 1916 


September 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: . 
6562—In the matter of leases and grants of property by carriers 
to shippers. 


Sept. 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
8927—-Drewes Sugar Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
6901—Andres Gunderson vs. G. & S. I. R. R. Co. 


September 26—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
8637—W. G. Chaney Co., Ltd., vs. Great Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
8830—C. F. Ewing & Co. vs. Spokane Int. Ry. Co. et al. 
8910—C. F. Ewing & Co. vs. Spokane Int. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
1. & S. 852—Fireproofing. 

1. & S. 863—Lumber from Indiana stations. 

September 26—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
8881—_W. R. Adams vs. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
8923—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Co. et al. 
¢958—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 27—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 

1. & S. 812—Terminal allowances at New Orleans: 

September 27—Chicago, IlIl.—Examiner Spethman: 
688—Chapin & Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7000—A. L. Greenburg Iron Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et a 


September 27—Laredo, Tex.—Examiner McCawley: 
8914—Lange Soap Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al 


September 27—Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8864—Wyoming Shovel Works vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
September 27—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
8649, Sub. No. 1—Orrin S. Good vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
(Only Sub. No. 1 to be assigned.) 
8804—Orrin S. Good vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
8821—Orrin S. Good vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
8648—Sand Point Lumber and Pole Co. vs. Northern Pacif 
Ry. Co. et al. 


September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 


6624—Application of the Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canad 
under the Panama Canal Act. 


o 
Digest of New Complaints | 
* * 
No. a (corrected). Kieckhefer Box Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
et al, 
gainst the imposition of first class rates on wood pulp- 
board boxes from Milwaukee to Oregon, Ill., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order and repara- 
ry —_— to a subsequently established commodity rate of 
7.4 cent. 
‘No. 9131. Dimmitt-Candle-Smith Live Stock Commission Co. 
et al., St. Louis, Mo., vs. C. B. & Q. Co. et al. 

Against the maintenance of rates on live stock from points 
of origin in Missouri to the National Stock Yards in Illinois 
which are generally in excess of rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic to St. Louis. Ask for a cease and 
desist order, the establishment of maxima rate to the Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Illinois, which shall not exceed those in 
effect to St. Louis. 

No. 9132. E. Sondheimer & Co. et al., Memphis, Tenn., vs. St. 
L. I. M. & Sou. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber ‘and lumber 
products from Junk’s Spur, Waterproof, St. Joseph, Newell- 
ton, Sondheimer, Lake Providence and Milliken, La., to 
Thebes, Ill. Ask for a cease and desist order, maxima rates 
and reparation of $16,125.00. 

No. 9133. Alabama Chemical Co. of Alabama, 
Ala., vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against an increase in the rate on phosphate rock, C. L., 
from points in Florida to Dothan and Troy, Ala., from $2.75 
to $2.90 per gross ton as unreasonable. Ask for a cease and 


— erder, the establishment of maxima rates and repara- 
on. 


Montgomery, 


Pierpont Mfg. Co. et al., Savannah, Ga., vs. Sou. 

Against rates on logs from stations in South Carolina to 
Savannah, Ga., as contained in Sup. No. 1 to Southern Ry. 
I. C. C. A6273 contained in Hinton’s Lumber Tariff No. 4, 
I. C. C. No. A82, as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. 
Asks for the restoration in rates in effect previous to that 
date and reparation. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


September 8, in I. and S. No. 841, the Commission further 
suspended from September 12 until March 12 schedules in the 
following: Oregon Short Line Sup. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 1987; 
Union Pacific I. C. C. No. 2780. The suspended schedules in- 
crease refrigeration charges on fruits and vegetables from 
points in Oregon and Idaho to various interstate destinations. 
They were originally suspended from May 15 until September 12. 

September 9, in I. and S. No. 915, the Commission suspended 
from September 11 until January 9 schedules in Supplement 
No. 5 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. No. €10004. 
The suspended schedules sought to eliminate a firm from the 
list of industries having side-track facilities at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and would compel such firm to dray its traffic to and 
from cars placed on other tracks at Sioux Falls. 

The Commission, September 11, in I. and S. 916, suspended 
from September 12 to January 10, 1917, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules in the following tariffs: C. E. Fulton Sup. 15 to 
I. C. C. No. A120, Sup. 14 to I. C. C. No. A123. The suspended 
schedules sought to increase rates on wallboard from Chicago, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and other points to the various Ohio 
tiver crossings, and also to Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 
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September 12, in I. and S. No. 846, the Commission further 
suspended from September 17 until March 17, 1917, the operation 
of certain items. contained in the following tariffs: F. G. Airy 
I. c. CG. No. C1213 and Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. C1213. The sus- 
pended items name increased express charges on live fish, in 
carloads, from Sandusky and other points in Ohio and from 
points of origin in other states to New York, N. Y., and other 
eastern points, the operation of which was suspended from 
May 20 and later until September 17, 1916, by an order previ- 
ously entered in the same docket. 

The Commission, September 12, in I. and S. 918, suspended 
from September 14 until January 12, 1917, the operation of Erie 
R. R. tariffs I. C. C. No. 13400. The suspended tariff proposes 
increased rates on manure from the following stations in 
Brooklyn: Twenty-eighth Street, Thirty-sixth Street, Forty- 
eighth Street, Fifty-third Street and_Sixty-third Street; to 
stations in New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 

September 12, in I. and S. No. 917, the Commission sus- 
pended from September 13 until January 11, 1917, the operation 
of certain schedules contained in Sup. No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 
6922 of the St. L. & S. F. The suspended schedules contain a 
new rule providing for the application of the actual net weights 
as ascertained at point of origin on carload shipments of 
washed coal. The tariff involved applies on coal and coke 
from Alabama stations on the St. L. & S. F. and Birmingham 
& Sou. railroads and also Memphis, Tenn., to interstate desti- 
nations. The present rule governing the weighing and reweigh- 
ing of traffic covered by such tariff provides for a_ tolerance 
of one per cent of the lading with a minimum of 500 pounds 
where carload freight is check-weighed or reweighed enroute 
or at destination. 


| “BROWN-PORTABLE” 


Unloader—Conveyor—Piler 


Combined in one ma- 
chine — operated by 
one power unit. 


The Brown “Interveyor” combines the Unloading,’ Con- 
veying and Piling features—may be made to convey to 
any desired distance by adding sections, and to pile to any 
height up to 30 feet—the greater the conveying distance, 
the greater the saving. 

The “Interveyor” carries any kind of packages and turns 
corners of any angle. May be easily and quickly con- 
nected for operation or as easily moved to any part of 
your warehouse—will do your unloading, conveying and 
elevating at the rate of “A Ton a Minute” and reduce 
handling costs by 40% to 75%. 


‘‘Reducing Costs Means Increasing Profits"’ 
n No.’ 60 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 


contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Rose-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
SE eee 
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PROBLEMS SIMPLIFII 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and mest progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


OISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-5832 LAFAYETTD BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
soa a proof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
The. only two fireproof warehouses on the river 


= Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
« PONY EXPRESS” 
8T. JOSEPH - . . MO. 
MERCBRANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


CARLOAD AND LC. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


6851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < war RIsK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 





Completely. Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


PITTSBURG 


ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasis, China, Japan, South. Americs, Philippine Islands, ete 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space, 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 








D. A.:MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2128 Central Street 
MERCHANDISHD STORAGE, FORWARD- 


UTION AND CITY D 
Direct is Beanantions With ba Raliroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


steamship 
in or out. 
‘oledo Warehouse Co. 


Correspondence Solici 1808- Grange 
Maen here \—— —y and Interstate Warehonsemen’s ote vas 


: 
eA 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
ienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CoO. WAREHOUSE 
R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, RO 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 


D, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 
G 





474 Glisan St. 


age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and -eterwerd- 
es Oe rere Se Saree pe re an See 
two A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No “Suntchine Charges on Carload Shipments 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ay ey ACRES FLOOR SPACB 
CE RATD 20 CENTS 
TRACKAGE SPAC SB woee 10 CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 








Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIBS— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 
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‘T HE reorganization and 

enlargement of our Spe- 
cial Service Department in 
Washington equips us to ren- 
der an wumnexcelled special 
service in that city. 


If you want rate compilations 
or comparisons, tonnage 
analyses, revenue statistics, 
copies of complaints, orders, 
rulings and decisions, or any 
other special service in con- 
nection with any department 
of the government, let us han- 
dle the matter for you. 


Special Service Department 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
Publishers The Trafic World and The Traffic Bulletin 


505 Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 
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